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ABSTRACT 


Metallographic observations have been made of deformation associated 
with the fatigue process in the interior of several aged ternary aluminium— 
zinc—magnesium alloys. It has been found that the deformation occurring in 
these relatively complex alloys differs from that observed in pure metals. 

With alloys which had a high zine content the fatigue process was essentially 
a grain boundary phenomenon and cracking was intercrystalline. As the 
magnesium: zine ratio was increased deformation occurred within the grains 
but was concentrated in certain slip bands along which cracking could occur. 
Cavities have been observed in these slip bands and appeared to precede the 
formation of an actual crack. Zones which were depleted of precipitate were 
found adjacent to slip bands in heavily deformed regions and these zones are 
considered to form by a process of re-solution of the precipitate. As the 
magnesium: zine ratio was increased still further the fatigue process was 
accompanied by little visible evidence of deformation. This structural 
stability is attributed to the relatively high magnesium content and these 
alloys had the best fatigue properties. ; 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


METALLOGRAPHIC observations of the fatigue process in a number of 
metals and alloys have shown that much of the associated deformation is 
not homogeneous and tends to be concentrated in localized regions in the 
material. Current theories of fatigue in age-hardened aluminium alloys 
suggest that this characteristic behaviour is particularly undesirable in 
these materials as the dispersed precipitate in these regions may become 
unstable (Orowan 1939, Hanstock 1954, Forsyth and Stubbington 1955, 
1957, Broom and Whittaker 1956, Forsyth 1957a, 1957b, Broom e¢ al. 
1957). This causes the regions to become softer than the surrounding 
matrix and a further concentration of deformation may result so that the 
whole process becomes catastrophic. The mechanism by which softening 
occurs is uncertain but it is thought to be associated with dislocation 
movements in the highly stressed regions. 

The mobility of dislocations may be reduced by interaction with solute 
atoms (strain-ageing). Such interactions are thought to occur in binary 
aluminium—magnesium alloys (Phillips e¢ al. 1953, Phillips 1953) and these 
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alloys display good fatigue properties. However, as the alloys show only 
slight age hardening, they do not develop high static strength properties. 
A high response to age hardening is obtained in many alloys based on the 
aluminium—magnesium—zine system but these materials have in common 
a relatively low fatigue strength. 

In view of these remarks the results of a study by Polmear (1958) of age- . 
hardening phenomena in a number of high purity ternary aluminium— 
magnesium-zine alloys may be significant. This work suggested that, 
when the ratio of magnesium: zine exceeds a certain value, excess mag- 
nesium atoms are available which are not required in the ageing process. 
It thus seemed possible that a composition range may exist in which the 
processes of age-hardening and strain-ageing may both play an important 
role. These alloys might then show the desirable combination of high 
static strength and high fatigue strength. 

In order to test this hypothesis, partial fatigue (S-N) curves were deter- 
mined for a series of six alloys which had different magnesium : zinc ratios 
but for which the same heat treatment cycle gave approximately the same 
value of ultimate tensile strength. This provided a basis for comparing 
the fatigue properties and the initial results have been reported (Polmear 
1959). Details of the compositions and tensile properties of the alloys 
are included in the table (alloy Nos. B to G) and the S-N curves are shown 
in fig. 1. Results for two additional alloys are also given. Alloy A had 
a high zine content whereas alloy J is of interest because the zine and 
magnesium contents are similar to those of several commercial high 
strength materials. 


Alloy Compositions and Tensile Properties 


Hato oat Ultimate 
Magnesium | Zine ee tensile 0-1% B.S 
Alloy (Mg) (Zn) | Mg: Zn Pay strength “U T Sie Ee 
wt % wt % (E22) (QU SS) che /0 
p.S.l. pie. 
A 0-90 10-4 0-09 N.D. N.D. N.D. N.D. 
B 1-05 8:3 0-13 44,000 55,200 0-80 14:4 
C 2-0 5:8 0-35 47,600 58,300 0-80 15:5 
D 3-0 5:1 0-59 44,900 59,000 0:76 17:7 
ay) 4-0 4-5 0-89 31,000 54,300 0°57 30-0 
| 5-0 4-1 1-22 31,800 53,200 0-60 97-7 
G 6-0 37 1-62 47,000 56,000 0-84 15:5 
J 2°5 5-5 0-45 53,000 67,200 0-79 13-5 


The results showed a considerable variation in fatigue properties and one 
alloy was notably better than the others. The reasons for the variation 
in properties are now being sought and this paper gives details of a metallo - 
graphic study which has been made of the fatigue process in each alloy. 

Many workers have made similar studies of a number of metals and 
alloys but so far observations have been mostly confined to surface regions. 
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In the present work changes occurring in the interior of the alloys have 
been observed by preparing sections through the fatigue specimens. 
Although this provided only limited information with regard to the 
initiation of cracks it did enable a detailed comparison to be made of 
crack propagation which is thought to occupy the greater part of the life of a 
specimen. 

§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 


The alloys were water-chill cast and hot forged to $in. square bar. The 
bars were solution treated for 14 hours at 460°C, cold water quenched, and 
aged for 16 hours at 125°c. 
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Partial fatigue (S—-N) curves for the alloys. 


Rotating cantilever fatigue specimens of 0-300in. test diameter were 
prepared from these bars. Standard machining techniques were used and 
the final surfaces of the test sections were prepared with a tungsten carbide- 
tipped tool. To check the possible effects of machining on subsequent 
fatigue deformation the test sections of specimens of two alloys were 
polished with successively finer abrasives starting with 320 grit emery 
paper and finishing with 15 » grade aloxite powder. Most specimens were 
tested to failure or to 108 cycles in rotating cantilever machines operating 
at 12000c.p.m. Stress levels within the range +20000p.s.i. to 
+ 35000 p.s.i. were used. 

After testing, appropriate fatigue specimens were carefully centre- 
sectioned in a longitudinal direction using a slitting wheel flooded with 
Most of the specimens had completely fractured and care was 
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coolant. 
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taken to section through that area of the fracture surface which had failed 
by fatigue. The specimens were then mounted in a cold setting, non- 
shrinking resin so that the edges could be preserved during polishing. AU 
specimens were hand polished using, progressively, emery papers, diamond 
pastes, and a magnesium oxide slurry contained in a silk velvet pad. The 
specimens were examined in the as-polished condition and then given a 
standard etch with Modified Keller’s reagent (87:5°4,H,O, 10% HNOs, 
Lee Olt, ELE): 

Before discussing the metallographic observations the following points 
should be noted : 

1. The S-N curves shown in fig. 1 are typical of most metals and alloys 
in that they fall sharply towards the N axis as the applied stress is decreased 
from a high value, and then tend to parallelism with this axis. Studies 
of torsional fatigue in pure copper and alpha—brass by Wood (1956, 1958, 
1959) and Wood and Segall (1957) have suggested that, for these materials, 
the form of the S-N curves is due to two distinct modes of deformation. 
High stresses caused appreciable strain hardening and metallographic 
evidence showed that the deformation was similar to that occurring during 
static stressing. Slip took place in relatively coarse steps which caused 
heavy disorientation within the grains. Subsequent cracking occurred 
along irregular and non-crystallographic paths. On the other hand, 
lower stresses corresponding to the flatter part of the S-N curve caused 
much less strain hardening so that very large plastic strains may be 
accommodated. Deformation occurred by fine slip which became concen- 
trated in bands or striations and ultimate cracking was attributed to a 
breakdown of the structure in these regions. This latter sequence was 
thought to characterize true fatigue. 

In the present work most of the observations which will be described 
were made on specimens which failed within the range 10° to 10° cycles. 
In this range the S—-N curves were still sloping towards the N axis so that 
it might be expected that the deformation would be more characteristic of 
a static rather than a fatigue process. However, the alloys were fairly 
complex materials and it will be shown that the mode of deformation may 
be controlled more by the alloy structure than by the magnitude of the 
applied stress. 

2. Complete recrystallization occurred during solution treatment of 
each alloy so that the grains were equi-axed. The grain size of each alloy 
was fairly similar and varied from 60 to 100 grains/mm2. 

3. The characteristics of rotating beam fatigue testing are such that the 
stress is greatest at the surface of the specimen and decreases to zero at the 
centre. With single point rotating cantilever testing the stress in a longi- 
tudinal direction varies from a maximum value close to the minimum cross 
section to lower values on either side of this section. Therefore, by 
examining the specimen at varying distances normal to the surface, or in 
a longitudinal direction away from the minimum cross section, some 
indication may be obtained of deformation at different stages of the life. 
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4. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between deformation truly 
characteristic of the fatigue process in a particular alloy and that which is 
associated with the intense stress concentrations occurring during the final 
tensile fracture. This complication has been taken into account when 
assessing the deformation characteristics of each alloy. 

5. An additional unavoidable complication is that quenching stresses 
arising during heat treatment cause some slip to occur within the grains 
before fatigue testing. The slip bands are shown, up on etching due to the 
preferential formation of the precipitate in these regions during ageing. 
It is also necessary to take this factor into account when assessing the 
deformation truly associated with the fatigue process. However this was 
not difficult as the structure in the test section could be compared with that 
in an unstressed end of the specimen. 

6. A comparison of specimens of the same alloy, the surfaces of which 
had been prepared by the two methods described above, showed that the 
metallographic changes accompanying fatigue were similar in each case. 


§ 3. CHARACTERISTICS OF FaTIGUE CRACKING 


The type of deformation associated with the fatigue process in each 
alloy was found to depend upon the ratio of magnesium: zine and the 
alloys could be classified into three groups. With alloys A and B which 
had high zine contents the fatigue process was essentially a grain boundary 
phenomenon and cracking was completely intercrystalline (fig. 2, Pl. 156). 
There was also evidence of grain boundary weakness or brittleness in the 
region of the main fatigue crack. Forsyth and Stubbington (1955, 1957) 
have observed intercrystalline cracking during fatigue of a binary 
aluminium—10°% zine alloy. Furthermore, it is well known that 
aluminium—zine or aluminium—magnesium—zine alloys in which either the 
zine content is high or in which the sum of the magnesium and zinc contents 
exceeds about 10%, are susceptible to grain boundary weakness even in 
the absence of an applied stress (Perryman and Blade 1950, Herenguel and 
Chaudron 1941, 1943). This behaviour is usually attributed to localized 
depletion of solute atoms in the region of the grain boundaries. In the 
present work grain boundary depletion was not observed, which indicates 
that the regions are very narrow or that some other mechanism must be 
operative. In view of this, the proposal by Gobin and Montuelle (1958) 
may be a more likely explanation. These workers suggested that the loss 
of cohesion at the grain boundaries is due to the aggregation there of vacant 
lattice sites to form stable cavities which ultimately join to produce an 
intercrystalline crack. 

In both the above alloys some deformation and cracking occurred along 
crystallographic planes within the grains but this was of minor importance 
in relation to the overall mode of failure. However, as the magnesium : zine 
ratio was increased, deformation became more and more concentrated in 
these regions. Thus in alloys, C, D and J fatigue failure occurred primarily 
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by the propagation of cracks along crystallographic slip planes. A 
complicated crack path may result and an example of this is shown in fig. 3 
(Pl. 156). The importance of slip planes in surface grains in providing a 
path for the progress of fatigue cracks is evident from fig. 4. (PI. 156). 
Because of this it is usual in the highly stressed specimens to find several 
small cracks in addition to the main crack which has resulted in failure. 

The concentration of fatigue deformation in certain slip planes caused 
several interesting modifications to the alloy structure and these will be 
described in the next section. It may be noted that these effects and the 
crystallographic nature of the crack paths became less evident as the 
applied stress was reduced. 

The remaining alloys E, F and G had high ratios of magnesium : zinc and 
in each case the fatigue crack path was completely transcrystalline and 
non-crystallographic (fig. 5, Pl. 157). The path of the fatigue crack was 
always close to perpendicular to the specimen axis and in no case were any 
smaller side cracks detected. Intense slip markings were infrequent and 
were associated only with the fatigue crack where excessive deformation 
may have occurred. The appearance of the markings differed from those 
in the other alloys and, as shown in fig. 6 (Pl. 157), they are present as short, 
wavy lines, which is due to the fact that slip has occurred on many planes. 
The virtual absence of evidence of deformation in these alloys is perhaps 
surprising when it is considered that the alloys were in the age-hardened 
condition and that, with alloys E and F, some fatigue tests were made at a 
stress which exceeded the 0-1°% proof stress of the material. 

Alloys E and F had low values of the ratio of 0-1°% proof stress : ultimate 
tensile strength and it might be suggested that the absence of visible 
evidence of deformation is due to the fact that these alloys can more readily 
accommodate heavy plastic strains. However, alloy G has similar tensile 
properties to the remaining alloys and again very little evidence of 
deformation was found. As all three alloys had in common high ratios of 
magnesium : zine it would seem that the desirable property of structural 
stability during fatigue stressing is associated primarily with a relatively 
high magnesium content. 


§4. STRUCTURAL CHANGES ASSOCIATED WITH Stipe BAanpD DEFORMATION 
4.1. Slip striations and Cavity Formation 


The concentration of deformation in certain slip planes caused these 
planes to be preferentially attacked by the etching reagent. They appear 
as intense lines (fig. 3, Pl. 156) and occasionally as wider striations (ioe, 
PI. 157). The incidence of these slip lines and slip striations decreased as 
the applied stress was reduced. This observation is interesting as Wood 
(1956, 1958, 1959) and Kemsley (1956) have found that, in copper and 
alpha-brass, slip striations tend to become more prominent as the applied 
stress is reduced. The different results are thought to have their origin in 
the different materials being studied. 
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The intense slip lines and slip striations frequently contained small 
cavities or larger diamond-shaped (cubic) etch pits (fig. 7, Pl. 157, and fig. 
8 (a), Pl. 158). The cavities and etch pits were found in slip bands and slip 
striations associated with actual cracks, and occasionally in grains, 
apparently remote from cracks in the interior of a specimen to a depth of 
0-5mm from the surface. It was shown that the cavities were not related 
to the precipitated phase. The cavities and the tendency to form etch 
pits appeared to precede the formation of a crack in the slip band or slip 
striation. Although it was not possible to follow the sequence of events 
in any one slip plane in the interior of an alloy there is some indirect 
evidence to support this conclusion. In fig. 8 (a) (Pl. 158) slip has occurred 
in two parallel planes a short distance apart. In one plane cubic etch pits 
are evident whereas an actual crack has formed in the adjacent plane. It 
is suggested that this represents an early stage in the formation of a crack 
system similar to that shown in fig. 8(b) (PI. 158). It is also commonly 
observed that a line of discrete cavities may be present ahead of an 
advancing crack again suggesting that crack growth occurs by joining of 
the cavities. 

If this conclusion concerning the relationship of cavities and crack 
formation is correct, then it'appears that the ‘embryonic’ stage of crack 
formation may occur in the interior of those alloys in which deformation is 
concentrated in certain slip planes. However, no internal cracks were 
observed which could not be related to cracks which had been initiated at 
the surface. 

Because of their possible significance in relation to crack propagation 
the cavities and etch pits were studied in more detail. The section of alloy 
J containing the slip striation shown in fig. 7 (Pl. 157) was repolished and 
examined in the unetched condition. Some small cavities were present 
but the slip striation was not evident (fig. 9, Pl. 158). On re-etching cubic 
pits formed at the sites of the cavities and the slip striation reappeared. 
The alloy was then heated in vacuo for 1 hour at 450°c, cooled, and polished 
to remove the surface layers. Cavities were again present in the unetched 
condition. However, this time etching had no effect on the size or shape 
of the cavities and the slip striation did not reappear. 

The sequence of polishing and observing the appearance of the cavities 
was repeated several times. It was found that the sites of the cavities 
changed in a random manner with successive polishes and that the 
cavities were not elongated in any particular direction. The size of the 
cavities varied up to a maximum of approximately 2 (0-002 mm). 

The same series of experiments was repeated with a fatigue specimen of 
alloy D. Similar results were obtained. 

The appearance of the striations on etching, together with the fact that 
relatively large etch pits are developed at the sites of the cavities, suggests 
that these areas are appreciably cold worked. It has been shown that the 
cold work can be removed by heat treatment but the cavities remain as 
permanent damage resulting from the fatigue process. 
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Cavities have also been observed in slip bands in pure aluminium, a 
dilute aluminium—magnesium alloy, and in an age hardened alloy of 
aluminium—7-5°%, zine-2:5°% magnesium tested in fatigue (Harries and 
Smith 1956, Forsyth 1957a, 1957b, Smith 1957). These workers also 
suggested an association between the presence of cavities and subsequent 
fatigue cracking. However, it was concluded that the cavities take the 
form of conical or cylindrical tubes which may be regularly spaced in a 
slip band. Furthermore, in areas remote from cracks, the cavities have 
been, observed only in slip bands in surface grains to a depth of a few 
microns from the surface. | 

No explanation can. be offered for the apparent difference in the shape of 
the cavities observed in the present investigation and those reported by 
other workers. The presence of intense slip bands, slip striations, and. 
cavities to a much greater depth from the surface in the present work may 
be a characteristic of the method of fatigue testing. However, it is more 
likely that it is dependent upon the material being studied as the effects 
were most common in alloys C, D and J which are very susceptible to 
structural changes during fatigue stressing. 

The origin of the cavities is uncertain. Broom et al. (1956) proposed. 
that a large number of vacant lattice sites are generated in slip bands and 
slip striations and that cavities may form by the condensation of some of 
these vacant lattice sites. Recent work by McCammon and Rosenberg 
(1957) and Hull (1958) has shown that fatigue fracture in slip bands in 
several metals can occur at temperatures as low as 4°K where these point 
defects are not mobile. Accordingly, attention has been directed at 
mechanisms by which cavities may form in the absence of mobile vacant 
sites. Iujita (1954) had proposed that a minute crack may be formed by 
the interaction of two edge dislocations of opposite sign moving on 
adjacent slip planes less than 104.U. apart. This crack or cavity would 
grow by the adsorption of other edge dislocations moving on the same 
planes. Mott (1958) has suggested a similar geometric process by which a 
void may be generated in a slip band or slip striation by cross slip between 
closely spaced slip bands. 


4.2. Depletion of Precipitate in Slip Band Regions 


Another important consequence of the concentration of fatigue defor- 
mation in certain slip bands is the effect on the dispersion of precipitate 
in age-hardened alloys. Forsyth and Stubbington (1957) have observed 
regions, depleted of precipitate, associated with slip bands in an 
aluminium—4°%, copper alloy fatigue tested at 250°c. Evidence of similar 
depletion in an aluminium—5-9% zine-3-0°% magnesium—0-8% copper alloy, 
tested at room temperature, was revealed by electron microscopy (Broom 
et al. 1957). In the present work depleted bands were not common but 
some examples were found in those alloys in which deformation was con- 
centrated in slip planes. These depleted bands were observed either in 
association with cracks in slip bands, as in fig. 10 (Pl. 159), or in surface 
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grains and in grains in the interior of the alloy but close to the fracture 
surface. An example of this latter effect is shown in fig. 11 (Pl. 159) and 
closer examination revealed that, adjacent to the depleted bands, were 
wider zones in which the particles of precipitate appeared to be smaller and 
less numerous than in the general matrix (fig. 12, Pl. 159). Micro-hardness 
tests showed that the depleted regions were softer than the surrounding 
matrix. 

The fact that relatively wide depleted bands were observed in some 
alloys tested at room temperature, whereas the bands were only evident 
in an aluminium—copper alloy tested at an elevated temperature, suggests 
that the dispersion of precipitate is less stable in the present. alloys. 
However, the usual association of the depleted bands with regions of heavy 
deformation suggests that their origin may be due, in part, to a static 
component of the stress. In this regard it may be recalled that Polmear 
and Bainbridge (1958) have observed depleted bands in the interior of a 
tensile specimen of one alloy (D) the structure of which appeared to be 
particularly susceptible to structural changes under stress. 

Several mechanisms have been suggested to account for the formation 
of these depleted regions and these have been summarized by Broom et al. 
(1957). 


1. The creation of vacant lattice sites by moving dislocations, with the 
consequent increase in diffusion rate, causes localized overageing com- 
parable with that occurring at a high temperature (Broom et al. 1956). 

2. An increase in the diffusion rate is brought about by multiplication of 
dislocations with the consequent greater chances of ‘short-circuit’ diffusion 
paths (Turnbull 1954). 

3. The interaction of mobile dislocations with other dislocations which 
form the boundaries of coherent precipitates may cause these precipitates 
to become incoherent, thereby reducing local elastic strains (Averbach 
1954). 

4. Hardy (1955) has suggested that the nucleation of stable precipitates 
may occur in these regions. 

5. Freudenthal and Weiner (1956) have proposed that sufficiently high 
temperatures may be generated in slip bands by moving dislocations for 
normal thermal ageing to take place, leading to softening and cracking. 

6. Depletion may occur by the re-solution of precipitates. Wilson 
(1957) has proposed that there is a partition of solute atoms between 
dislocations and precipitates. The multiplication of dislocations may 
necessitate the transfer of solute atoms from precipitates. 


These mechanisms fall into two categories; (1)-(5) all involve some 
form of over-ageing in the region of the slip bands, whereas (6) is the reverse 
process of re-solution of the precipitate which was present initially. 
Suggestion (5) may be eliminated as Eshelby and Pratt (1956) have shown 
that the actual temperature rise will be, at the most, only a few degrees. 
The mechanism outlined in (3) would involve little or no change in the 
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appearance of the precipitate. Over-ageing by the other mechanisms 
(1), (2) or (4) should involve some change in the appearance of the affected 
regions. A smaller number of precipitate particles would be expected but 
their size should be increased. This would follow because increased 
diffusion, rates, or the nucleation of stable precipitates, would cause the 
preferential growth of some precipitate particles at the expense of other 
adjacent particles. Forsyth (1957) has shown experimentally that the 
diffusion rate is higher in, slip bands but the appearance of the precipitate 
in depleted regions in the present work does not conform with any of the 
above predictions. Relatively wide regions which appeared to contain 
no precipitate particles at all were found associated with slip bands. This 
suggests that re-solution of the precipitate rather than over-ageing is the 
mechanism of softening in these regions. This conclusion is supported by 
the observations made on alloy C (figs. 11, 12, Pl. 159). The presence of 
zones, adjacent to depleted regions, in which the precipitate particles are 
smaller and less numerous than the general matrix suggests a stage of 
partial re-solution, of the precipitate. 

In this regard a further observation is relevant. It was found that, in 
low stress, long-life specimens of some alloys, the fine slip markings due to 
quenching stresses were less evident in the test section than in the 
unstressed ends of the specimens. In other words, the slip markings in the 
test sections had ‘disappeared’ during the fatigue test and this apparent 
change in microstructure was accompanied by a small decrease in hardness. 
It might be proposed that fatigue stressing has induced further ageing in 
the test section so that the general level of precipitation within the matrix 
has been increased to that present in the slip bands. This explanation is 
unlikely however as such a mechanism would increase the rate of etching of 
the alloy in that region. This behaviour was not observed Instead it is 
suggested that the increased dislocation density accompanying fatigue 
stressing has caused the precipitate in the slip bands to re-dissolve. It is 
possible that the process is on such a fine scale that the resistance of the 
alloys to fatigue cracking is little affected. 

If softening in slip bands is due to re-solution of the precipitate then it is 
necessary to explain both the process of re-solution and to account for the 
location of the solute atoms which had previously formed the precipitate. 
Where depleted regions were observed, the precipitate particles in the 
adjacent matrix appeared to be similar to the precipitate in the remainder 
of the grain. This suggests that most of the solute atoms must remain in 
the depleted zone as transport of these atoms to neighbouring regions would 
result in growth of the precipitate there. In view of the observation that 
these regions are softer than the surrounding matrix, the solute atoms 
must be dispersed so that they cause less hardening than when they were 
present as a precipitate. 

The mechanism for re-solution of the precipitate in the highly stressed 
regions may be that proposed by Wilson (1957). Another suggestion, is 
that the relative disorder and increased diffusion rates in these regions may 
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cause re-solution of the precipitate in the same way that the precipitate 
would be dissolved if the alloy was heated to a sufficiently high 
temperature below the solidus line. 

It may be noted that the reverse effect to the formation of depleted 
regions namely, the formation of bands of heavy precipitation, has been 
observed by Hanstock (1954) in his study of torsional fatigue of the com- 
mercial alloy DTD 683. This effect was not detected in the present work 
or in a similar study of fatigue deformation in quaternary aluminium—zine- 
magnesium—copper alloys by Broom et al. (1957), Hanstock showed that 
cracks may be associated with these bands of precipitate and, in view of the 
high frequency of the tests (1000 c.p.s), it has been suggested that most of 
the effects may have their origin in normal high temperature precipitation 
around energy—dissipating cracks (Hanstock 1955, Broom et al. 1957). 
This proposal is supported by the observation of Polmear and Bainbridge 
(1958) that heavy precipitation has occurred at the tip of an internal crack 
in a tensile specimen of an age-hardened aluminium—zinc—magnesium 
alloy. 

§ 5. CONCLUSIONS 

1. It has been found that the deformation associated with different parts 
of the S—N curves of fairly complex age hardened aluminium—zinc- 
magnesium alloys differs from that observed in pure metals and alpha- 
brass. Furthermore, the type of deformation showed a considerable 
variation within the range of these alloys which were studied. In the 
case of alloys with a high zine content the fatigue process was essentially 
a grain boundary phenomenon and cracking was intercrystalline. As the 
magnesium: zine ratio was increased deformation occurred within, the 
grains but was concentrated in certain slip bands along which fatigue 
cracks were readily propagated. Deformation became more homo- 
geneous as the above ratio was increased still further and the fatigue 
process was accompanied by little visible evidence of any concentration of 
stress. This desirable property of structural stability has been attributed 
to the relatively high magnesium content and these alloys showed the 
best fatigue properties. 

2. The concentration of fatigue deformation in certain slip bands in 
some alloys caused interesting modifications to the alloy structure. 

(a) Intense slip bands and slip striations were found in the region of 
cracks and to a depth of 0-5mm from the surface of specimens. These 
slip bands and slip striations frequently contained a random dispersion of 
small cavities which were found to constitute permanent fatigue damage. 
It is considered that major fatigue cracks are formed by means of a network 
of smaller cracks linking the cavities. In this way the presence of the 
cavities greatly assists in crack propagation. 

The fact that cavities were observed in slip bands and slip striations in 
grains in the interior of several alloys suggests the possibility that cracks 
may be initiated at these sites. However, no internal cracks were detected 
which could not be related to cracks already initiated at the surface. 
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(b) Regions which were depleted of precipitate were found in heavily 
deformed zones. ‘The formation of these depleted regions is considered to 
take place by re-solution of the precipitate rather than by an over-ageing 
mechanism. It is proposed that the solute atoms remain in the depleted 
regions but are so dispersed that they cause less hardening. 
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ABSTRACT 


A variational principle is derived, which may be used to discuss the 
stability of incompressible magnetohydrodynamic systems in the absence 
of viscosity, and its application is briefly described. The effect of viscosity 
is then discussed and comparison with the non-viscous case shows that 
conditions for stability derived in its absence are still valid. 


§ 1. InTROoDUCTION 


THE stability of equilibrium of magnetohydrodynamic systems has recently 
been discussed by several workers. In particular, Tayler (1957a, b) 
has investigated the stability of the pinched discharge, by a normal mode 
analysis, and Bernstein et al. (1958) have considered the stability of more 
general configurations, by means of an energy principle. Similar problems 
have also been discussed by Kruskal and Tuck (1958), and by Hain et al. 
(1957), though the effect of viscosity on stability does not seem to have been 
considered. 

It will be shown that for the incompressible case, conditions for stability 
derived in the absence of viscosity, are unchanged when the effect of 
viscosity is included. 

We begin by deriving a variational principle, which can be used to discuss 
stability in the absence of viscosity and which is to a large extent equivalent 
to the energy principle of Bernstein et al., and then proceed to investigate the 
modifications necessary to include the effect of viscosity. 


§2. THe EQUILIBRIUM STATE 


The initial equilibrium state will be supposed to be constituted by a 
finite volume 7’, of ideally conducting, incompressible fluid, of arbitrary 
shape, surrounded by a volume 7° of non-conducting material, extending to 
infinity (superscripts 7 and 0 are used throughout to distinguish, where 
ambiguity arises, between quantities relating to the conducting and non- 
conducting regions respectively). The theory may also be applied to a 
two-dimensional system in which 7’ is an infinite cylindrical volume with a 
finite cross section. The conducting fluid carries a volume current density 


+ Communicated by the Author. 
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I, and we shall allow its surface S to carry a sheet current. It will however 
be assumed that the normal component of the magnetic field at S vanishes, 
i.e. the magnetic lines of force do not link the separate regions. 

If P and H denote the equilibrium pressure and magnetic field (in e.m.u.), 
we have 

VPi=I,H'=(1/47)(curlH'),H’, . . . . . (1) 

P®=constant. sid dre A fras> | ee 

Due to the possibility of a sheet current at S, the pressure and tangential 

components of the magnetic field need not be continuous across S ; however, 
the ‘ total pressure’ P + (1/87) H? will be continuous there. 

In order to discuss the stability of the equilibrium configuration, we shall 
suppose it to be subjected to a small perturbation depending on time 
through a factor e”, linearize in the usual way, and obtain a variational 
principle for the determination of o. 


§ 3. BouNDARY CONDITIONS 
If the material velocity in a perturbation is v, § is the displacement of the 
boundary S, and , h, and e denote the perturbations in pressure, magnetic 
and electric fields respectively, then the boundary conditions to be imposed 
at S are: 
4or(pi— p®) =H°.ho—H?. hit 4ré,n.[V(P + (1/87)H2)] . . (3) 
where square brackets indicate the discontinuity in a quantity im crossing 
S in the direction of the unit normal vector n (directed into 7°). 
nae®’=v, HH, vs we ake a On gece = meena 
; OSes, ©. 1 Od Care Ge ee ee 
These equations express respectively the conditions of continuity of the 
total pressure, the tangential component of the total electric field and the 
normal component of the material velocity, at the boundary. 


§ 4. THE VARIATIONAL PRINCIPLE 
The magnetohydrodynamic equation of motion and the equation of 
field change, give for the region 7’, to a first order in the perturbations, 
(p being the density) : 


pov'= — Vp'+ (1/47) {(H". V)hi+ (h’. V)H'— V(H.h’*)}, 2. (6) 
oh’ = curl(v', H’) rere eS 8 Sr 
the corresponding equations for 7° are: 
poave= VPS, on he Se ere) 
eur N= 0. ce c.8 "ka, Cees ee ee eS) 
Also, since the fluid is assumed to be incompressible, for both regions 
div v= 0. oS! sree nL) 


Now multiply (6) and (8) by 4zov*dr' and 47ov*d7° respectively (a star 
denoting the complex conjugate), integrate over the appropriate regions 
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and add. If dz denotes an element of the composite volume 7'+7°, this 
gives, on using Green’s theorem and eqn. (10), 


470? fev Vv dr= — tra | v9 (pp dso | o,(H wh) dS 
to [ve {(H. Vhs (h. YH de! presen LL) 


The surface integrals on the right-hand side of (11) may, by virtue of (3), 
be replaced by 


—o [,8(H -h°) dS — 4 | Unvy*n. [V(P + (1/87) H?)] ds. (12) 


Using (4), we may write the first integral of (12) in the form 
=a n.(e%* ah°) dS 
=o[¥ . (e* ah) dr® 
=o h. curl e* d7® 
= —o0% | h.h*d7°. 
Thus the surface integrals of (11) may be written 
—ao* | h .h* dr°— 47 | O,0,*n.[V(P + (1/87) H?) dS. (13) 


The remaining volume integral on the right-hand side of (11) may, after 
some transformation with the help of (7), be written 


- | (IH. Vv Piviv: VV YP} drt 
where 
W=4tH?+4nP. 
Thus, (11) becomes 


a 


no? | py.vtdr-+ao* [h.h* dr? = — | IH. Vv Pt vv: 9} det 


—4r Jenner .[V(P+(1/87)H?)]dS. (14) 


+ Note on the tensor notation :— 

The double product w:w’ of the two tensors w and w’ is defined to be 
>> wists - 
oe 
"The unit tensor U , introduced in § 5, is the tensor whose components in any 
Cartesian coordinate system are given by U,,=U,,=U2,=1; the non- 
diagonal components, U,,, Uz, etc., all vanish. 

The tensor conjugate to w is denoted by Ww, thus the (7, j7)th component of 
Vv is 0v,,/ OX. 
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This equation is the form of the variational principle appropriate to the 
incompressible case. 

A somewhat more convenient form, involving h and the displacement & 
may be obtained, since to a first order, v=o§ enabling the equation of field 
change to be written, 

h=curl (§,H). 


Accordingly, in terms of these variables, the variational principle becomes 
tra? | pB. Ct r= E| h. he dot — | {|H VE PREtERV Vda 
ter | Bob, Fm [V(P+(1/87)H?)]dS. . . (15) 


It can be shown (though the proof will not be given here) that the value of 
o? given by the ratio of the right-hand side of (15) to 47 | p§. §* dz is station - 
ary to variations §& and 6h in § and h, which are solenoidal and satisfy the 
equation of field change, the equation curl 6h°=0 and certain boundary 
conditionson S. Moreover, the largest eigenvalue o,?, is in fact a maximum, 
so that to establish instability it is sufficient to find arbitrary trial functions 
©, h which, substituted into (15) yield a positive value for o?. To establish 
stability by the same method, it would be necessary to use a complete set 
of trial functions. In certain cases, however, it is possible to find sufficient 
conditions on H which make the right-hand side of (15) negative whatever 
the form of § andh. This approach has been applied to the stability of a 
cylindrical plasma carrying an axial volume current; the results obtained 
being in agreement with those given by Tayler (1957 a, b). 


§ 5. Tue Viscous CasE 


Our purpose here is to discuss the effect of viscosity on stability and 
accordingly we now consider the necessary modifications of (14) or (15). 

Firstly, the scalar pressure must be replaced by a stress tensor p, thus (6) 
and (8) are replaced by 


piovi= V. pi+(1/4m){(Hi. V)hi+ (hi. V)H'+ V(Héh)}, . (16) 
pov’ =V . p®. SE CTs oe a UE) 


The initial stress tensor p in the equilibrium state is given by — PU where U 
is the unit tensor. The boundary condition (3) is also modified and the 
appropriate form is 
4mn. (p'— p®)=(H.h'—H.h°)n—4rné,n.[V(P+(1/8)H?)]. (18) 

To find the viscous counterpart to (14), we proceed as before, to multiply 
the equations of motion, (16) and (17) by 4zo0v*dr' and 47ov* dr° 
respectively, integrate over the appropriate regions and add. 

Consider first the contribution from the right-hand sides due to the terms 
involving the stress tensors; this is 


2 


tro [V#.(Y pdr dno | ve. (V. pda, eet 00); 
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On transforming the first term, we have 
4ro0 ine .(V. p')dr!=4r0 | (p'.v*).ndS— tro | p': Vv% drt 
= tra | v*(n. p')dS — tro | p': Vve dr’, 


The second term of (19) may be similarly transformed. Thus the counter- 
part of (11) is 


sro | pv.v* d= 40 | Von ats (p'—p)} dS —4n0 | Pp: Vv dr 


+o 


< 


v*{(H. V)h+(h. V)H}dr'—a | o(H hi) dS. (20) 


The new boundary condition (18), enables all the surface integrals on, the 
right-hand side of (20) to be replaced by (12) which, as before, may be 
transformed into the integrals (13). 

Thus the previous result is changed only to the extent of the inclusion of 
the volume integral 


—4na | p: Vv¥dr STE ogrin s Vib AG 
on the right-hand side of (11) and hence (14). We now show that this is an 
essentially negative multiple of oc. 


If y is the coefficient of viscosity, the stress tensor in the incompressible 
case is given by 


Pp=—pUswVv+Vy). «2. . « (22) 
On substituting into (21) we find 


—4no | p: Vv" de = dro | pu: Vve dr—4n0| p(Vv+ Vv): Vv* dr. 


But the first integral on the right-hand side vanishes since 
U: Vv*¥=V.v*=0 


and the integrand of the second is essentially negative. In fact, in terms 
of Cartesian components 


~ ~ dv, |? Ov, 17 ov, |? 
Vee ee | a | 2 
u(Vv+ Vv): Vv 4 a Bi a 
Cp ae OUy. | CO iGiioe. ein 
oF Sa | ae. + . 
Talay Be peer al ouenicy 


This is the usual expression for the rate of dissipation of energy per unit 
volume due to viscosity. The effect of the additional terms in (14) and 
(15) may now be seen. 
Initially (15) is of the form 
aod 
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and the configuration, is stable if J,<0. The above argument indicates 
that in the viscous case the’ form of (15) is modified so as to become 

o+2J.a0=J, (J,>09), 
thus 

a= —I,4+ (J+ J;). 

Hence the condition for stability is unchanged, i.e. J, must still be negative. 
If a particular perturbation gives rise to instability in the non-viscous case, 
it will also give rise to instability in the viscous case, and conversely, a 
stable perturbation in the non-viscous case will also be stable in the viscous 
case. The character of the stability will be changed however. ‘There are 
three distinct cases : 


(Owes Sr damped oscillations, 
(ii) —J2<J,<0 exponential decay, 
(iii) O< J, instability. 


Jt may be shown that, in the presence of viscosity, the stationary property 
exists only for cases (ii) and (iii) i.e. when, ois purely real. 


§ 6. CoNCLUDING REMARKS 


It might be supposed that the methods used here to consider the effect of 
viscosity may equally well be applied to the case of ohmic dissipation when 
the conductivity is not assumed to be infinite, and that an equation like (20) 
may exist for this case also. With finite conductivity however, eqn. (7) 
takes the form 

oh’ = curl (v', H*) + (1/477) V2h* 


(where « is the electrical conductivity) and does not now allow h to be 
determined simply intermsofv. The effect of ohmic dissipation thus enters 
into the problem rather differently, than does viscous dissipation, and it 
would seem that the argument in its present form cannot be simply modified 
to take account of finite conductivity. 
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ABSTRACT 


The volume change produced by the martensitic transformation in lithium 
and sodium has been measured. The h.c.p. phase has in lithium a smaller 
volume, and in sodium a larger volume, than the cubic phase. The values 
are AV/V~—7x10-4 and AV/V2+3x10-3 for lithium and sodium 
respectively. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE martensitic transformation in lithium and sodium has been studied 
extensively in recent years. No reliable estimate, however, is available 
of the volume change accompanying the change of structure. Such data. 
would be of interest especially in view of the study of the pressure effects 
in these transitions. The x-ray method cannot give sufficient accuracy 
in measurements of the lattice parameters to evaluate the small changes 
of volume involved (Barrett 1956). Some work on this problem was done 
previously by measuring the change of linear dimensions of the specimen. 
(Verdini 1959 a, Gindin ef al. 1958). These measurements however do not 
provide a reliable means of evaluating the volume change in view of the 
large shear taking place during the transformation. Indeed, Gindin et al. 
(1958) obtained a totally unreasonable value for the volume change: 
— 15% in lithium and — 8% in sodium. 

We have directly measured the volume change in lithium by a liquid 
displacement method. Unfortunately the transition in sodium occurs at 
temperatures for which no suitable liquid is available. The volume 
change in this case was obtained from the measurement of the change of 
pressure of helium gas enclosed between the container and the sodium 
specimen. 

§ 2. LirH1um 

A lithium specimen§ in the form of a solid cylinder having a volume of 
about 35cm? at room temperature, was enclosed in a brass container (see 
figure) which could be sealed at the operating temperature by a needle 


+ Communicated by D. K. C. MacDonald. 
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valve. The dead space between the container and the specimen was 
measured several times with the untransformed and the transformed 


specimen at 86°K. 


Apparatus for determining volume change in Li. 


In each case the specimen was cooled by immersion in a mixture of 
liquid oxygen and liquid nitrogen. Purified argon was then condensed in 
the dead space until the level of liquid in the glass tube leading to the 
container was about 5cm above the needle valve. The temperature was 
determined by measuring the vapour pressure of argon and was adjusted 
at the desired value by changing the composition of the bath. To make 
certain that no bubbles were present in the liquid surrounding the specimen, 
the bath was lowered until the level of liquid argon was 5em higher than 
that of the refrigerant. This produced an increase of about 10cm Hg in 
the pressure of the liquid, the needle valve was then closed. All the argon 
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above the needle valve was pumped off, and the argon from the dead space 
introduced into a calibrated volume. The quantity of gas contained in 
the dead space was determined by measuring the pressure in the calibrated 
volume with the specimen at room temperature. 

The process was repeated after the specimen had been cooled to 4:2°K 
and warmed up to 86°K. It is known from other experiments (Verdini 
1959 b, Martin 1958) that the reverse transition does not take place until 
lithium is warmed up to at least 90°x. The dead volume with the 
untransformed specimen, was 2-639 em’ reproducible to within 0-02°%, (the 
density of liquid argon was taken as 1-408 g/cm at 86°K and that of the 
gas at N.T.P. as 1-784 x 10-3 g/em). After the transformation the dead 
volume was observed to increase by (11 +1) x 10-%cm* which gives for 
the fractional volume change in lithium —(3-3+0-3)x 10-4. If we 
assume that about 50° of lithium is transformed on cooling to 4:2°K 
(Basinski, unpublished work) this gives 


Vrop.— Voce. ~—7x 10-4, 
V D.C. 


§ 3. SopiuM 


The same method could not be applied to determine the volume change 
occurring during the martensitic transformation in sodium. This takes 
place on cooling the specimen to about 35°K; at this temperature no 
suitable liquid is available. Instead we have measured the change of 
pressure of helium gas to determine the volume change of the dead space 
produced by the transformation. A cylindrical specimen of sodium 
having a volume of about 50 cm? at the reference temperature of 43°K was 
sealed in a copper container leaving a dead space of (2-9 +0-1)em?. The 
container was connected by a 0-5mm I.D. capillary to one arm of a differ- 
ential oil manometer; the other arm was connected by a similar capillary 
to a copper bulb having a volume approximately equal to that of the dead 
space. A cryostat of standard design in this laboratory (Dauphinee and 
Woods 1955) which could maintain a preset specimen temperature to 
within + 10-3°K was used, and the temperature was measured with a 
calibrated platinum resistance thermometer. 

Both bulbs were filled with helium gas at 43°K to a pressure of 226 mm Hg 
corresponding to a pressure of 2925mm of oil. The temperature was 
held constant for about two hours until equilibrium was attained. The 
temperature was then lowered to 4:2°K. The specimen was next slowly 
warmed up to 43°K and kept there for another hour. The volume change 
produced by the transformation resulted in an, increase of pressure of about 
(72+1)mm of oil in the first cycle. However, the second cycle after 
reheating to 67°K and then cooling to 4:2°K gave a pressure change of only 
35mm of oil. The difference was presumably due to the smaller amount of 
h.c.p. phase formed in the second cycle. This effect is commonly observed. 
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in sodium during the second conversion cycle without an intermediate room 
temperature annealing. (Gugan and Dugdale 1958, Martin 1958). After 
reheating to 67°K the original pressures were obtained at 43°K. 

Unlike lithium, sodium shows an eapansion when transformed into a 
close-packed structure. The values of the fractional volume change of 
the specimen obtained from the first and the second experiment are 
1-45 x 10-3 and 0-7 x 10-3 respectively. If we assume that in the very 
coarse grained specimen about 45% of the metal transformed on the first 
run (Hull and Rosenberg 1959) we get for the fractional difference of 
volume of the two phases : 

Vinge 


Vue. Vow ~3 x 10-3, 
Vinet, 


§ 4. CONCLUSION 


The main uncertainty in our determination of the volume difference of 
the two phases arises from our ignorance of the fraction of the specimen 
which transforms ; the quoted values should therefore be regarded only as 
approximate. Nevertheless, the small magnitude of the volume change 
indicated by the x-ray work (Barrett 1956) is confirmed. 

Gindin et al. (1958) claimed to have found a volume contraction of about 
15% in lithium and about 8° in sodium. They have compressed the 
specimens plastically at 1-4°K and measured the change of length of the 
specimens during the subsequent warming. It is very probable that the 
observed changes resulted from a macroscopic shear during the reverse 
transformation rather than from a true volume change. In fact plastic 
compression would be expected to favour the formation of those martensitic 
plates whose orientation, would relieve the applied stress. The shear angle 
of about 9° expected here (Mackenzie 1959, private communication) is 
sufficiently large to explain the magnitude of the observed effect. 

Gugan, and Dugdale (1958) have measured the influence of pressure on 
the transition temperature in lithium. They have found an increase of 
about 0-5°K in the transition temperature using pressures of about 2000 
atmospheres. If we assume that the compressibility of the two phases is 
not much different, and that the J/, temperature changes with pressure by 
approximately the same amount as the equilibrium temperature then the 
Clausius-Clapeyron eqaution gives for the temperature change resulting 
from the increase in pressure of 2000 atmospheres 


_ TAVAp 
AH 


ND = 2K 
where AH ~ 20 cal/mole (Martin 1958). The scatter in the observed M ‘ 
temperatures suggests that the difference between the temperature 


change observed by Gugan and Dugdale, and that calculated from the 
volume change is not significant. 
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ABSTRACT 


Polished monoerystals of silver chloride, sodium chloride, lithium fluoride 
and magnesium oxide have been shown to exhibit ductility transitions when 
loaded by impact bending. The behaviour of silver chloride stood apart 
from that of the other solids in that the temperature below which it cleaved 
without macroscopic deformation was less than 0-1 7, (where Ti, is the 
melting point in degrees Kelvin) whereas the corresponding temperatures 
for sodium chloride, lithium fluoride and magnesium oxide were in the range 
0:6-0:7 Ty. Notched monocrystals of silver chloride exhibited a change in 
fracture mode from cleavage to shear at a temperature of the order of 0-4 7),. 

It is emphasized that the ductility of ionic solids is extremely sensitive to 
strain rate and the presence of a notch. 


§ 1. InTRODUCTION 


In general, high purity ionic crystals having the rock-salt structure are 
regarded as brittle materials which can be cleaved readily over (100) planes. 
The silver halides are an exception in that they are very ductile and it is 
commonly thought that they cannot be cleaved. However, as Mitchell 
(1957) has observed, it is possible to obtain cleavage in thin sheets of silver 
chloride at liquid air temperature. In addition, we have found recently 
that under certain conditions large single crystals and polycrystalline 
specimens can also be cleaved at low temperatures. When these 
conditions are made more severe they become brittle even at room 
temperature. It appears then that the ability to cleave is a characteristic 
feature common to all the rock-salt ionic solids. 

It is well known that metals which possess a cleavage mode of fracture also 
have a well defined ductile—brittle transition. It is the purpose of this 
paper to direct specific attention to the ductile—brittle transition in ionic 
solids and to consider some of its consequences. 

In the case of metals the transition is manifested in two ways, either in 
terms of ductility or of fracture mode. The ductility transition refers to a 
fairly rapid decrease in the ability of a metal to deform without fracture with 
a decrease in temperature. The fracture mode transition makes reference 
to the fact that at low temperatures cracks propagate by cleavage whereas 
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wbove the transition temperature they tend to propagate in, a ductile or 
shear mode. With these aspects of the transition in metals to serve as an 
experimental guide we have investigated the behaviour of silver chloride, 
sodium chloride, lithium fluoride and magnesium oxide monocrystals. 

Although it is already clear that the rock-salt ionic solids have a ductility 
transition (both sodium chloride and potassium chloride become more 
ductile at elevated temperatures (Schmid and Boas 1935)) very little is 
known, about the form that it takes or how sensitive it is to certain para- 
meters. In particular it is important to determine how it may be affected 
by strain rate and the presence of a notch, both of which are known, to be 
sensitive factors in the case of metals. One aspect of the effect of a notch is 
that it provides a ready means of localizing plastic flow and thereby 
increases the probability of forming a ductile crack. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
2.1. Material Used 


Optically pure single crystals of silver chloride, sodium chloride and 
lithium fluoride were purchased from the Harshaw Chemical Company 
(Cleveland, Ohio). In the case of silver chloride, great care was taken, by 
the manufacturer to eliminate carbonates, nitrates and phosphates. 
Spectrographic analysis showed that no cationic impurities were present in 
excess of a few parts in 10°. In sodium chloride, the only detectable 
cationic impurities were a few parts in 10° of silver and a few parts in, 10° of 
copper. The lithium fluoride was slightly less pure and contained a few 
parts in 10° of magnesium anda silver and a few parts in 10° of copper, sodium 
and iron. 

Magnesium oxide crystals, nominally 99-5°, pure, were purchased from 
the Norton Company (Worcester, Massachusetts). The concentrations 
of the principal impurities iron and silica varied from one crystal to another. 


2.2. Specimen Preparation 

Oversize sodium chloride, lithium fluoride and magnesium oxide prisms 
were prepared by cleavage and reduced to final dimensions with a chemical 
polish. This polish also served to eliminate any severe surface damage. 
Specimens were 1}in. long and had a final square section of 0-2 in x 0-2 in. 

The greatest care in preparation was given to the sodium chloride prisms 
which were water polished by hand on wet silk supported on a glass plate. 
At least 0-030in. were removed from each surface. Lithium fluoride and 
magnesium oxide crystals were polished by immersion for five minutes in 
boiling 85° orthophosphorie acid. 

Since silver chloride could not be cleaved in the conventional manner, 
prisms of prescribed orientation. were carefully sawn from a parent crystal. 
They were mechanically polished with a fine wet emery paper a1 id. finally 
chemically polished in hot ammonia. Orientations were determined most 
conveniently by examination of the cleavage markings on specimens 
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fractured at liquid nitrogen temperature (see later), although these 
determinations were also checked by x-ray diffraction. 

It was most convenient to assess the effect of a‘ V’ notch on the transition 
of silver chloride since it was more readily machined than, the other solids. 
A 90° notch (0-025 in. deep) was introduced into the mid-section of the prism 
with a razor blade guided by a profile jig. 


2.3. Huperimental Method 


We chose to determine the ductility transition of the various solids by 
measurement of the energy absorbed in the deformation and fracture of 
specimens impact loaded in air at different temperatures. Specimens were 
held in a horizontal position by supports (144 in. apart) at each end and 
subjected to an impact bending load at the mid-span with a swinging 
pendulum pivoted above the specimen. This arrangement was similar 
to that of the Charpy impact test. At the moment of impact the pendulum 
striker had a velocity of 55in./sec and an energy of 10in.-pounds; 
the corresponding maximum strain rate in the outer fibres of unnotched 
specimens was estimated to be approximately 40/sec. 

The following temperature baths were used to heat or cool the specimens 
prior to testing. Iso-pentane cooled with liquid nitrogen was used for 
sub-zero temperatures, while a heated bath of mineral oil reached 
temperatures between 20 and 175°c. Above 175°C, specimens were 
raised to the test temperature while in position in the machine with a small 
removable resistance furnace. In all cases at least five minutes was 
allowed for specimens to reach thermal equilibrium. 

It proved necessary to test magnesium oxide at temperatures of the order 
of 2000°c. To do this, specimens were heated on carbon beam supports in a 
carbon resistance furnace and then subjected in situ, to an impact bending 
load provided by a molybdenum drop weight. The height and weight of 
the latter was adjusted to give the same striking velocity and input energy 
as those involved in the impact bending of the other solids. Although it was 
not possible to measure the energy absorbed during impact under these 
conditions, the transition temperature range could be readily recognized 
by visual examination of the loaded specimens. 


§ 3. THe Ducriniry TRANSITION 
3.1. Unnotched Single Crystals 


Each solid tested, namely silver chloride (of cubic orientation), sodium 
chloride, lithium fluoride and magnesium oxide exhibited a ductility 
transition. In fig. 1 the energy versus the temperature of impact is plotted 
for all the crystals tested except magnesium oxide. The temperature has 
been expressed as a fraction of the melting point in degrees Kelvin to permit 
convenient comparison of the respective transitions. The point on each 
curve at which an increase in energy could just be detected will be defined 
here as the nil-ductility temperature. This also coincided with the 
temperature below which no plastic bending could be measured when, the 
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two fractured halves were butted together. Figure 2 (PI. 160) shows a 
series of sodium chloride and magnesium oxide crystals fractured over the 
transition range of temperature. From the photograph it may be deduced 
that the nil-ductility temperature of sodium chloride lies between 350 and 
380°C (energy absorption measurements indicate 370°C) and that the 
corresponding temperature for magnesium oxide lies between 1860°cC and 
1960°c. The estimated position of the magnesium oxide curve in fig. | was 
based upon the appearance of the crystals in fig. 2. 

One should not attach any significance to the temperature at which 
specimens absorbed the impact energy without fracture since it depended 
upon (a) the rate at which the striker decelerated, which in turn was a 
function of the initial flow stress and the strain hardening rate of the 
specimen, ()) the form that the specimens adopted as they wrapped around 
the striker and were carried between the specimen supports and thus on, 
the geometry of the system. In contrast, the nil-ductility temperature 
had better experimental identity in that the above factors were absent. 


Fig. 1 


ENERGY ABSORBED IN INCH-POUNDS 


aii 
0.1 OZ (Oe) 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 
RATIO OF TESTING TEMPERATURE /MELTING POINT IN °K 


Impact data for single crystals of AgCl (cubic orientation), NaCl, LiF and 
MgO. The position of the curve for MgO was estimated from fig. 2. 


In fig. 1 it will be noted that the energy absorption figures for lithium 
fluoride crystals do not lie on a curve as smooth as that for the sodium 
chloride crystals. This is now believed to be the result of an inadequate 
removal of the surface damage (introduced during cleavage) when the 
crystals were chemically polished. It was difficult to preserve the shape of 
lithium fluoride specimens during prolonged immersion in orthophosphoric 


acid. 
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A number of carefully polished sodium chloride crystals were impacted 
while still dissolving in distilled water at room temperature. They were 
also found to be brittle. The enhancement of ductility normally associated 
with such a treatment at a low strain rate does not appear to apply under 
these conditions. aie 

It is important to note from fig. | that, with the above factors in, mind, the 
behaviour of silver chloride stands apart from the other solids in that its nil- 
ductility temperature is less than 0-1 7’, whereas for both sodium chloride 
and lithium fluoride the nil-ductility temperature is approximately 
0-67',, and for magnesium oxide approximately 0-77',,. Silver chloride 
monocrystals tend to become brittle when loaded at a high strain rate at a 
low temperature. 


3.2. Notched Silver Chloride Crystals 


In fig. 3 it can, be seen that for silver chloride crystals having approxi- 
mately the cubic orientation (i.e. orientation number 1) the nil-ductility 


Fig. 3 
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Impact data for notched AgCl single crystals having the orientations specified 
in the stereogram. The points marked “x ” refer to specimens which 
absorbed impact without fracture. 


temperature was increased from the unnotched value of less than 0-1 7’,, to 
0-47’, in the presence of a notch (i.e. from < —200°c to approximately 
10°c). In addition, fig. 3 shows that the transition range of notched 
crystals depended upon the orientation of the specimens. The more the 
orientation deviated from that of the cubic, so the transition was shifted to 
lower temperatures. 
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§ 4. Fracturr Mop 
4.1. Unnotched Specimens 


Even though there was a big difference between the homologous nil- 
ductility temperatures of unnotched silver chloride and the other solids 
tested, the fracture mode was identical in all cases. Fracture occurred by 
cleavage over (100) planes and the origin was invariably located at a point 
near or at the tension surface opposite to the point of impact. This mode 
persisted throughout the respective ductility transition ranges right up to 
the temperature at which specimens were driven, between the supports 
without fracture. It is important to note that specimens never fractured 
at the load points, indeed small plastic indentations were produced at the 
two supports and especially beneath the striker even at temperatures 
below the nil-ductility temperature. Figure 4 (Pl. 160) is a photomacro- 
graph of a silver chloride cleavage obtained at liquid nitrogen temperature. 
As the crack spread across the original neutral axis the cleavage lines tended 
to follow [100] directions, this, together with the cleavage plane, provided a 
convenient means of checking crystal orientation visually as mentioned 
earlier. 

In view of the fact all specimens fractured by cleavage in the ductility 
transition range, it must be assumed that the increase in the absorbed 
energy measured in fig. 1 stemmed primarily from the increasing deform- 
ation which preceded fracture (shown in fig. 2). 


4.2. Notched Silver Chloride Crystals 


Below the nil-ductility temperature notched silver chloride crystals 
fractured by the characteristic (100) cleavage for each of the orientations 
shown in fig. 3. Above the nil-ductility temperature, however, the 
fracture appearance depended both upon temperature and crystal orienta- 
tion. For orientations 1 and 3 it was found that small regions developed 
at the base of the notch wherein fracture appeared to have propagated by a 
ductile mode. In particular, for crystals of the cubic orientation (number 
1) the ductile cracks assumed a lenticular shape before cleavage nucleated 
from some point along their periphery. The size of the ductile crack and 
the corresponding degree of lateral contraction across the base of the notch 
increased with temperature through the transition range. Figure 5 (PI. 161) 
is a photomacrograph of the fracture surface of the specimen fractured at 
65°c (note the transition curve in fig. 3). This photograph clearly shows 
that a fracture mode transition can exist in a single crystals. 

By contrast, crystals having orientation number 2 did not display ductile 
areas on the fracture surfaces of specimens impacted in, the transition range 
of temperature. Instead, the notch widened by plastic deformation along 
the whole of its length before cleavage nucleated from some point in this 
worked surface. 

Figure 6 (Pl. 161) illustrates the microscopic features of the boundary 
between the two fracture modes in a specimen of orientation 1 impacted at 
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room temperature. The surface of the ductile crack was characterized by 
ripples or corrugations. One set of corrugations tended to be parallel and 
regularly spaced and possibily represented successive positions of the ductile 
crack front. The other set radiated from the region of the origin of fracture 
at the base of the notch. The latter surface markings developed along the 
line where more than one ductile crack joined up. As the testing tempera- 
ture was increased the surface markings became more complex and the 
corrugations occurred on a much finer scale. In addition, wavy slip traces 
were superposed on this background. Figure 7 (PI. 162) shows the surface 
of a ductile crack formed at 65°C in a specimen having the cubic orientation. 

It is important, therefore, to remember that the energy absorbed by 
notched silver chloride specimens in the transition range was a reflection 
not only of the energy required to bend the specimens but also the energy 
required to propagate a ductile crack. 


§ 5. Discussion 


The ability of an ionic solid to accommodate plastic flow at a given 
temperature without fracture depends to a marked degree upon the 
imposed plastic strain rate. This statement is re-emphasized by the present 
work when it is remembered that magnesium oxide crystals may be bent to a 
surface plastic strain of 15° when tested at room temperature at a strain 
rate of 10~°/sec (Stokes et al. 1959a). The nil-ductility temperature is 
therefore less than 0-1 7',, at this strain rate. On the other hand, we have 
shown, here that at a strain rate of 40/sec it is necessary to raise the 
temperature to 2000°c to accommodate similar deformation. Likewise, 
Joffe et al. (1924) found that the fracture strength of sodium chloride 
remained constant within the temperature range of —190°c to +600°c 
providing the strain rate was increased so as to prevent macroscopic 
deformation prior to fracture. In effect, the nil-ductility temperature was 
raised approximately 800°C by this treatment. The marked effect of a 
notch on the nil-ductility temperature of silver chloride as described in this 
paper is further evidence of the exteme sensitivity to the strain rate. 

The magnitude of the strain rate effect in ionic solids is very much greater 
than that characteristic of the b.c.c. and h.c.p. metals. Magnussen and 
Baldwin (1957) showed that an approximate 10°-fold increase in strain rate 
from 8 x 10~4/sec to 300/sec increased the ductility transition of tungsten 
only 250°¢, i.e. from 0-17", to 0-177". For polycrystalline zine, a similar 
increase in strain, rate raised the transition 50°C, i.e. from 0-4 7',, to 0-48 7,,,.. 

Impurities currently play an essential réle in the theortical analysis of the 
ductile-brittle transition in b.c.c. metals. They are considered to act in 
two ways, first by locking the dislocation, sources thereby causing a strong 
temperature dependence of the yield stress to initiate plastic flow, and 
second, by their influence on the lattice friction stress resisting dislocation 
motion. In covalent solids, on the other hand, impurities probably play a 
less responsible role in the ductility transition. This class of materials is 
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one in which the yield stress is controlled primarily by the inherent lattice 
resistance to dislocation motion (Orowan 1954)}. 

It is important to consider the relative importance of dislocation locking 
by impurities and lattice resistance in the brittleness of the ionic solids. 
Dislocation behaviour in lithium fluoride and magnesium oxide suggests 
that the promotion of plastic flow in these solids depends more strongly upon 
the fractional resistance of the lattice than the activation of pinned sources 
(Johnston and Gilman 1959, Stokes ef al. 1959b). The stress to overcome 
this frictional force has been measured directly in lithium fluoride and is 
found to decrease exponentially with an, increase in, temperature, and to 
increase with the velocity of the dislocation across the slip plane (Johnston 
and Gilman 1959). 

On this basis the present authors are inclined to believe that the ductility 
transition of ionic solids is a consequence of the strongly temperature- 
dependent lattice friction stress. It is further believed that if impurities 
influence the transition temperature, then they will do so primarily through 
a corresponding change in lattice resistance rather than through the 
locking of dislocation, sources. 

Of course, one cannot account for a ductility transition in terms of the 
stress to overcome lattice resistance alone. Consideration must be given 
also to the crack nucleation mechanism upon which this stress acts. It is 
already known that cracks are formed at the intersection of slip bands in 
magnesium oxide deformed at a low temperature and at a slow strain rate. 
(Stokes et al. 1959a, Washburn et al. 1959). However, it remains to be 
determined what effects a change in temperature and strain rate will have 
upon, the fracture mechanism in magnesium oxide and other ionic solids, 
before mechanistic details of the ductility transition, can be clarified. 

Regardless of the interpretation of the ductile—brittle transition the 
interesting fact remains that silver chloride is quite ductile at low homo- 
logous temperatures when compared with the other ionic solids. It could 
be that the ability of silver chloride to slip readily on so many slip systems at 
low temperatures modifies the manner in which cracks form, which for that 
observed on magnesium oxide at least, depends upon the consequences of 
simple conjugate slip (Stokes et al. 1959a). If this should prove to be the 
case, then it is very important to know the fundamental factors responsible 
for the difference in slip behaviour. 
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+ It is interesting to note that carefully polished zone-refined germanium 
(having an impurity concentration of only one part in 3 x 10%°) tends to fracture 
without macroscopic deformation at temperatures up to 0-5 Ti, even for 
extremely slow strain rates. 
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ABSTRAOT 


In order to investigate theoretically the scattering of thermal and cold 
neutrons by crystals, one normally uses the Debye spectrum for the lattice 
vibrations and assumes the velocity of sound in the medium to be constant. 
Taking a more realistic model (suggested by the Born von Karman theory) 
for the dispersion relation and the frequency distribution function, we have 
here calculated the inelastic scattering cross section for cold neutrons 
and have shown, in the particular case of aluminium, that the results conform 
better with experiment. The scattering surface for long wavelength neutrons 
has also been obtained and it agrees well with the highly detailed calculations 
of Squires (1956), 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE specific heat of metals at low temperatures and also the scattering 
cross section, of thermal neutrons for polycrystalline materials is normally 
calculated assuming (i) the Debye spectrum for the lattice vibrations and 
(ii) that the velocity of sound waves in the medium is independent of the 
wavelength, i.e. there is no dispersion. The agreement between, theory 
and experiment is very good for most of the materials that have been 
investigated. This is mainly due to the fact that in calculating both 
the specific heat and the total scattering cross section for neutrons, one 
integrates over the entire frequency spectrum so that the calculated 
results do not depend sensitively on the exact shape of the spectrum. 
Recently a lot of experimental work on the measurement of angular and 
energy distributions of neutrons scattered by a single crystal has been 
done (Brockhouse and Stewart 1955, 1958, Carter et al. 1957, Brockhouse 
and Iyengar 1958, Pelah et al. 1957) and from these measurements the 
dispersion relations for the lattice vibrations have been deduced. As is 
to be expected, these results differ completely from the Debye approxi- 
mation. To explain the observed results it is necessary to calculate more 
precisely the actual shape of the dispersion curve and the frequency 
distribution function. Squires (1956) has made these calculations for 
aluminium using the Born von Karman theory of lattice vibrations and 
the known, values of the elastic constants. Neutron scattering surfaces 
calculated by using his results agree well with experiment (Brockhouse and 
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Stewart 1958, Carter et wl. 1957). However, for most of the metals an, 
exact knowledge of the dispersion curve and frequency distribution function 
is lacking and in order to make any reasonable predictions about the 
results of neutron scattering experiments, it is necessary to improve upon 
the Debye approximation (in, what follows we shall use this term to include 
both (i) the use of Debye spectrum and (ii) a constant sound velocity). 

With the increasing accuracy of total scattering cross section measure- 
ments it has again become necessary to refine the theory. Normally one 
calculates the scattering cross section using (i) the incoherent approxima- 
tion and (ii) the Debye approximation. ‘The first step in improving the 
theory is to avoid the incoherent approximation and sum over the reciprocal 
lattice vectors instead of integrating over them. It is known that this 
difference between the two results, which gives the correction to the 
incoherent approximation, depends considerably on the actual form of the 
dispersion relation (Placzek and van Hove 1955) and use of the Debye 
approximation only gives an estimate of this correction. For various 
materials that have been studied (Squires 1952, Kothari and Singwi 1955, 
1957, Bhandari 1957) this correction is normally found to be within about 
10% of the one-phonon scattering cross section. To be able to calculate 
this correction better and also to get a better result for the scattering cross 
section in the incoherent approximation, it becomes necessary to improve 
upon the Debye model. 

In the present paper using a dispersion relation and a frequency 
distribution function, which is more realistic than that used by Debye, we 
have studied neutron scattering in aluminium. In § 2 the lattice spectrum 
is discussed and in § 3 we derive the relevant expressions for the scattering 
cross section. The one great advantage of the Debye approximation is 
that the calculations are greatly simplified. This advantage is here lost 
and the calculations become somewhat more involved. The results are 
discussed in the next section. The last section deals with the scattering 
surface for long wavelength neutrons. The results agree very well with 
the more exact calculations of Squires (1956). 


§2. Lartice SPECTRUM 


We consider an isotropic lattice, so that the dispersion relation is the 
same in all directions. We assume that this dispersion relation is of the 
same form as given by the Born von Karman theory for a linear chain of 
equally spaced mass points, each point carrying the same mass and with 
interaction confined between nearest neighbours (Blackman 1955). The 
frequency v is given, in terms of the wave vector f, by the relation 


Wizz Vy |SIML arf /2iy |i” cee) aan ee 


where fy is the maximum allowed value of f and is related to the average 
particle separation, d by the relation fy=7/d. v9 is the highest frequency 
that can be propagated through the lattice and corresponds to f=f,. One 
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can show that it is related to cy, the phase velocity for long wavelength 
sound waves (f+0), by the relation 
Vo = Cofo/77? =Co/md, . ° . . ° . . (2) 
The number of lattice vibrations lying between, frequencies v and v+dv, 
for each polarization of the sound wave, is (Blackman, 1955) 


24N {sin- p/v,}? doen 
dn=Nq'(v)dv= 4 mv v/[1—(v/%)?] : » « (3) 


0 for v> vp. 


N is the number of atoms in a lattice of volume V, g’(v) is the frequency 
distribution function for any given polarization and is normalized to 
unity. It should be pointed out that in deriving (3) one makes use of the 
relation connecting the volume of the unit cell in direct space V/N, and 
the volume of the cell in reciprocal space B,, i.e. 
ON] Vise Dre dr a(2d yen. “ae xn sey 9. ae (4) 

From the known value of V/N for a given lattice, one can determine d 
and hence fy. 

The limiting velocity cy for both longitudinal and transverse vibrations 
is quite different and to take account of this fact we write the distribution 
function for all the three polarizations as 


g(E)dE = {9'p(E) + 2g'g(E)}GE, « - . . « « (5) 
where £=hy is the energy of the phonon and h is Planck’s constant; g’;, 
refers to longitudinal and g’,, to transverse vibrations. Defining 


fe ag = ods Cop Sgn = yp rd, *. 2 2. (8) 
and 
Son/for = “or /Cor = & 
we have 
{sin {sing €/£on}? | % 
a V1 = (€/€01)71 ees ees OL) 
| 9 foré> oa, 
24x {sin lyé/Eqz}? aan a 
|* Biles V1 (eé/for)?] coy ane (7 b) 
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In the case of aluminium, which we shall consider in some detail, the 
elastic constants (density =2-71g/em%, compressibility = 1-36 x 10~" cm 
sec?/x and Poisson’s ratio = 0-337), give 

Coy, = 635 x 10° cm/sec; ¢yp = 3-14 x 10° cm/sec. 
However, the values deduced from the slopes of the actual dispersion 
curve obtained by Brockhouse and Stewart (1958) are somewhat lower 
and for the present calculations we have taken 


Coy, = 6:0 x 10° cm/sec; Cyn = 3:0 x 10° cm/sec. 
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(These give a Debye temperature of 394°K in comparison to the observed 
value of 398°K.) The corresponding limiting frequencies are 
Yor, =0°929 x 10% sec!; vy), = 0:465 x 108 sec—!. 


Similarly knowing the volume of a unit cell of aluminium (it has four atoms 
per cell) one can deduce d and hence fy, using eqn. (4) 


fo= 1528 x 108 em-!. 


Fig. 1 
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Frequency plotted as a function of the magnitude of the phonon wave vector. 
Curve L corresponds to longitudinal vibrations and curve T to the 
transverse vibrations. 


The dispersion relations obtained by using these values in (1) are shown 
in fig. 1. The lower curve corresponds to the transverse vibrations whereas 
the upper one represents the longitudinal vibrations. 
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The calculated frequency distribution function g(v) (eqns. (5) and (7)) is 
plotted against v/v), in fig. 2. It shows two sharp peaks. Though the 
curve at the two limiting frequencies v,, and v,, tends to infinity, the area. 
enclosed is finite. It is interesting to compare these results with a similar 
curve obtained from x-ray data (quoted by Blackman 1955, p. 354) which 
again shows two sharp peaks, one around v= 0-47 x 10!3 sec and another 
around v=0-93 x 10!sec"t, with the first peak much higher than the 
second. However, agreement with Squires’ (1956) calculations is not as 
good. He obtains one flat maximum around v=0-4-0-5 x 103 see and. 
another sharper maximum at v20-8 x 10sec". 
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Frequency distribution function plotted against v/vot. Broken curve gives 
Debye spectrum (@p=398"K). 
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§ 3. IneLastic SCATTERING Cross SECTION 
3.1. Coherent Scattering 


The total one-phonon coherent scattering cross section for a neutron of 
energy H, and wave vector k, being scattered by a polycrystalline sample 
was first calculated by Weinstock (1944). For the case in which the 
velocity of phonons in the medium is dependent upon their wave vector f, 
Weinstock’s result for the phonon absorption cross section becomes 


y _ SAF 2[n) [fo ’2 M" (2a7+Af)? 
(;) 48rmk,2 if : | a 7 (explhfe(f)/koZ"]— 1) 
x exp (—2W’) ae (8) 


where S is the coherent scattering cross section for a bound atom of mass 
m, 718 a reciprocal lattice vector with multiplicity MW’, F,? is the structure 
factor for the unit cell containing n atoms, # is Planck’s constant divided 
by 27, k, is Boltzmann’s constant and 7’ is the temperature of the scatterer. 
A is a variable of integration with limits A, and A, given by 


Ay= max iG 1 Masha) 2 sel: 
ih 


| 9 
A,=min (+1,.8+5E 2) a 
f 
where 
2m 2 
bea ke+ fol f\=ke+ Bef), 2 2. . (10) 


ky being the wave vector of the neutron after scattering and € being the 
energy of the phonon f. Exp (—2W’) in (8) is the Debye-Waller factor, 
where W’ is given by 

Si ina 

W7= ——___ (2 < sgn fanaa 

M 2m €or Poca A) i) 
In eqn. (11) M=m/mo, my being the mass of the neutron, and F is given by 
the expression 


= St [eag(e)coth(g)2kyT)dé, . . . . (12) 


x dx 


where g(&) is defined by eqns. (5) and (7). In terms of the integral 
ieee a es ae 


i (sin 7) 
A — x" 
F can be written, as 


"0 Ete) ae 


where a=£,/& ;. For b<1, the integral defining J(b) in (13) has to be 
evaluated numerically whereas for b > 1, one can expand the coth function 


(13) 
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in a power series and the integration carried out term by term. It gives 


1 /w\?2 1 
Tieimech ino. L 
(9) nb {In +aa(5) (2b)2 


-so('+ Tt) apt | (15) 
360 6 } (2b)4 he ene. 

which is a rapidly convergent series for b>1. Values of the function 
Z(b)/b for various b are given in table 1. In table 2 are given the values 
of F for aluminium calculated using the constants given in $2. For 


comparison, in column 3 of this table we also give the values obtained on 
the Debye approximation. 


Table 1. Values of the Function /(b)/b 


b 1(b)/b b 1(b)/b b (b)/b 
0-1 2-0416 0-8 0-6044 2:50 0-5680 
0-2 1-1011 0-9 0-5956 3-00 0-5649 
0-3 0-8331 1-0 0-5899 4-00 0-4635 
0-4 0-7226 1-25 0-5794 5-00 0-5629 
0-5 0-6675 1:50 0-5742 6-00 0-5626 
0-6 0-6364 1-75 0-5707 8-00 05622 
0-7 0-6171 2-00 0-5688 10-00 0:5621 


For aluminium, which is a face-centred cubic lattice, /?/n=0 for all 
reciprocal lattice vectors, except for those whose indices are either all 
even or all odd. In this later case F,?/n=1. Hence in summing (8) 
over 7, we need take only those reciprocal lattice vectors which have 
indices either all even or all odd and forget about the term F’,?/n. 


Table 2. Values of the Function F(7’) 


y 4 bl 
in units of €o,/ko BD) EDeye(T) 
0:5 0:5041 0-5429 
0-75 0:7269 0:7791 
1-00 0-9548 1-0220 
1-50 1-4169 1-5145 
2-00 1-8820 2-0112 


Integrating (8) over A we obtain, 


Sh ‘io — Mt o a 
————— a x — / — 6x —— 
o,(#}) eh, > 3 | pexp ( Dp )-9¢ exp (—q') 
q 2 df 
—22)dz— “p (—22 7 eaarirearat (16 
= | ee eas | jOxP (20 VrexpltcflnT)— 1 
where 


2\ 1/2 
| (17) 


p=yQnr+\yf); q=yQartAf)s v= (aE 
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Taking a fixed value of f, we sum over all allowed values of 7 and then the 
integral over f if evaluated graphically over both the branches of the 
dispersion relation, the transverse branch being weighted by a factor 2. 
The results obtained are discussed in a later section. 


3.2. Incoherent Approximation 
In the incoherent approximation, the total one-phonon, scattering cross 
section, for a neutron, of energy H, being scattered by a cubic lattice is given 
by the expression, (Kothari and Singwi 1959) 


oy(B) = ASE | | ak tae) —ky)* exp (— 21 )fexp (E/hx) — 11-4 d€ a0 
(18) 
where, now 2 Wisea( ky = kay, en" ee ies Oe men Ce 


We expand the Debye-Waller factor in a power series and integrate over 
the solid angle. If only the first term of the expansion is retained, the 
expression, gives the first term of the Placzek (1954) expansion, o!(£;,). 
This takes account of the multiphonon processes also. 


3.2.1. Placzek expansion 
Substituting for g(€) from (5) and (7) and putting a=£,/€, and 
b=k,T/£€),, one can show after a little simplification that 


= esa) | Laut b) +al,).(a, b) 


a mM /a 


2 
+ a (auloa, ab) + aa yjo(aa, »0)) |, ie W613) 


where 
il 


Lia 0) =| (a Peay) coth (5) - 1 geen : 
K 2b J/d —x") x 
Except in some limiting cases, the integral in (21) has to be evaluated 
numerically. However, in the case of cold neutron scattering from a 
sample at 7’ > £5, /ko, which corresponds to a= E,/€,, < land b=koT'/é,, >1 
the integral can be solved into power series. 
In the other limiting case of H,/£, > 1, and k)7’/é,, > 1, it is much easier 
to evaluate the cross section and one finds (taking «= 2) 
ates 4(S+s)mok TE, ine in Gr ey ti! fi 1 i (22) 
m TW Eq? SH 2H eee 
This may be compared with the result in the Debye approximation 


(21) 


—a 


> 


Gee (ie 4A(S+8)imoky TE, | 3 
m (kp)? 
aa be = 1 il ) 
eat smat * Teer) |: - + + (23) 


The results of this analysis appear in fig. 3 which will be discussed later. 
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3.2.2. One-phonon cross section 


In order to find the correction to the incoherent approximation, which 
arises because of the replacing of the sum over reciprocal lattice vectors 
by an integral, one must calculate the one-phonon scattering cross section 
o,(#) on the new model of lattice vibrations. In general, one will have 
to integrate eqn. (18) numerically over € to get o,(H,). However, in the 
limit a= H,/&,<1 and b=k,7/& > 1, one can carry out the integration 
analytically as in the case of o1(#,), though the calculations become a little 
more involved. The final result is 


_ 4(8 +s) 


o,(H,) = mM/a 


Eg b) +aly9(a, b) 


+ Ts).(aa, xb) + aay /o(axa, ab)) 


aan | 
j 10 
= a I5)(a, b) + — alg)o(a, 6) + a?Iyj9(a, b) 
M 2 
2 10 
= 32 (L5/o(aa, ab) a oa: aA 5o( aa, ob) 
fe‘ i 


+ a®a7l,/.(aa, ab) 


2 
7 — {Inala b) + Tal 5/(a, b) + 7a7Is)0(a, 6) 


+ a3I,).(a, b) 
5 
~ S. (Lyie(aa, xb) + Taal 5/.(a, 5) 
a (2 
ai} 
+ Ta%a?Io/.(aa, xb) + 08a T,/.(aa, 2) 


iy Sel ew. ee od) 


where the various quantities have already been defined. 


§ 4. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


We now consider in some detail the scattering of cold neutrons (wave- 
length larger than the Bragg cut-off wavelength) from a polycrystalline 
sample of aluminium. For 8 A neutrons Zimmerman and Palevsky (1955) 
had observed that the experimental scattering cross section particularly 
at high temperatures was higher than that calculated on the Debye 
approximation (Kothari and Singwi 1955). This discrepancy was 
explained by Kothari and Singwi (1957) by assuming ©, to decrease with 
temperature, as postulated by Owen and Williams (1947) to explain, their 
X-ray scattering data. This approach was phenomenological and to that 
extent unsatisfactory. We find that the present model of lattice vibrations 
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explains the higher cross section more satisfactorily. It should also be 
able to explain the x-ray scattering data, without having to take recourse 
to the indirect approach of varying the Debye temperature. 


Fig. 3 
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Total scattering cross section for 8 A neutrons as a function of aluminium 
temperature. o,, total cross section. o,, cross section when multi- 
phonon contribution is neglected. Dashed line represents earlier 
calculations of Kothari and Singwi (1957). 


The total inelastic scattering cross section o1(#,) =o, has been calculated 
using eqns. (20) and (21) and the results are shown as o, in fig. 3. The one- 
phonon cross section, in the incoherent approximation has been calculated 
using eqns. (24) and (21). The results are plotted as o, in the figure. 
For comparison we also give the earlier result of Kothari and Singwi 
(1957) as a dashed curve. It represents the total inelastic scattering cross 
section, calculated on the Debye approximation when allowance is made 
for the variation of ©,, with temperature. Correction to the incoherent 
approximation has also been included in this curve. 

Besides giving a higher value for the total scattering cross section o,(Z), 
the new model gives an energy dependence of do(#,, v) which is quite 
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different from what one gets on the Debye model. In figure 4 we have 
plotted do(v) as a function of v/r),, for H,/£,, =0-05 and kyl’ Epa 2. ‘The 
curve shows two sharp peaks. The broken curve represents calculations 
based on the Debye model. 


Fig. 4 
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Inelastic scattering cross section do(v) as a function of v/ voz, for Hy /€7,=0-05 and 
kjT/€o.=2. Broken curve represents calculations on the Debye 
approximation. 


The one-phonon scattering cross section was also evaluated by summing 
over the reciprocal lattice vectors, using equations (16) and (17) for two 
temperatures given by k)7’=1-5,, and 2 &,. In table 3 these results are 
compared with those obtained on the ‘incoherent approximation. It 
will be observed that the correction to the incoherent approximation is 


Table 3. One-phonon Scattering Cross Section for 8 A Neutrons 


Vk Oo} Correction to 
. eet ei re re incoherent incoherent 
Oe EA ane ee cg approximation approximation 

hd) 0-540 0-538 +0:37% 

2 0-701 0-713 ~1-71%, 
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very small (less than 2°). Because of some inherent sources of error in 
the calculations (e.g. graphical integration) this small correction cannot 
be given much significance and it has not been included in curve o, of fig. 3. 
The corresponding correction, in, the Debye approximation was found to 
be + 4% (Kothari and Singwi 1957). 

The experimental value (Hughes and Schwartz 1958) ofc, for 8 Aneutrons 
at T= 800°K ig 0-83 barns (0 jota;= 1°85 barns, o,,,=1:02 barns). This 
compares rather well with the theoretical value. Similarly at 7’=300°K ; 
o,=0-26 barn which is again in agreement with theory. 

For higher neutron energies, #,/€,, > 1 and high scatterer temperatures 
for which k)7’/é,, > 1, one finds from eqns. (22) and (23) that the inelastic 
scattering cross section on the present model is about 35°% higher than that 
calculated on the Debye model. 


§ 5. SCATTERING SURFACE 


The advantage of taking the dispersion relation of the form given by 
(1) becomes quite evident when we consider the scattering surface for 
neutrons. In the case of aluminium, Squires (1956) has calculated the 
dispersion relations from known elastic constants and Walker's (1956) 
x-ray scattering data. Using these he obtains the scattering surfaces 
in a few cases. Experimentally, these results have been verified by 
Brockhouse and Stewart (1958) and also Carter et al. (1957). 


Fig 5 
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(a) Neutron scattering surface for k,=0, on the Debye approximation; 
(6) neutron scattering surface for k,=0, based on Squires’ (1956) calculations. 


For infinite wavelength incident neutrons the scattering surface in the 
plane containing the reciprocal lattice points hk0, as calculated using the 
Debye approximation, is shown, in fig. 5(a). The exact calculations of 
Squires give the two curves shown in fig. 5(b). The inner curve corres- 
ponds to the transverse branch and the outer one to the longitudinal 
branch of the dispersion relation. It is obvious that the Debye approxi- 
mation gives results which are very much different from the actual curves. 
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000 200 


Neutron scattering surface for k;=0 as obtained from the present theory. 


In fig. 6 are shown the scattering curves calculated on the basis of the 
present model of lattice vibrations. The similarity between these and 
the curves obtained by Squires (fig. 5 (b))is very close. It should be pointed 
out that the curve for the longitudinal branch (outer curve) in fig. 6 is not 
continuous. ‘This arises because we have assumed a spherically symmetric 
Brillouin zone whereas for the cubic crystal of aluminium this will not be so. 
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ABSTRACT 


During the growth of coherent precipitates stresses are generated because 
the lattice dimensions of the precipitate differ from those of the matrix. 
When the strain energy is large enough it will be relieved by the precipitate 
losing continuity with the matrix, i.e. becoming non-coherent. It is suggested 
that this will occur by the formation or annihilation of close-packed planes 
of atoms by the aggregation of either interstitials or vacancies. This leads 
to the formation of dislocations at the interface. The exact nature of the 
process in a given precipitate will depend upon both the shear stresses and 
hydrostatic stresses acting on the close-packed planes and upon the 
stacking-fault energy of the precipitate. The problem is given a general 
treatment for the case of precipitation in a f.c.c. matrix. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE decomposition of supersaturated solid solutions occurs by a 
mechanism involving nucleation and growth. As the precipitating 
particles grow, changes take place in the nature of the interface between 
the particles and the matrix. In the early stages there may be complete 
lattice continuity across the interface, which is then said to be coherent, 
and at this stage any misfit between the two lattices is taken up by 
elastic strain. Further growth results in a progressive loss of coherency 
by the introduction of surface dislocations and vacancies until ultimately 
the interface resembles a large angle boundary. At this stage the pre- 
cipitate is said to be non-coherent. 

The modes of formation and growth of the precipitate under any given 
conditions will be those which result in the greatest rate of fall in free 
energy of the system. After nucleation the precipitates will grow much 
faster in the directions in which the lattice misfit is least. The number 
of possible relationships between precipitate and matrix is thus limited 
by the requirements for low volume strain energy and low surface energy. 
In any given system, therefore, the precipitate habit and morphology 
will depend upon the lattice structures of the precipitated phase and 
matrix and the relative atomic sizes of the elements of which they are 
composed. This paper discusses some of the possible mechanisms by 


which loss of coherency can take place. Only precipitation in a f.c.c. 
ar ee le ee ls 
+ Communicated by the Authors. 
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matrix will be considered but the principles involved are of general 
application. 


§ 2. COHERENT PRECIPITATES 


The first stage in the precipitation process is the formation of segregates 
of solute atoms or small zones of short-range order. These regions 
could be formed at the temperature of solution treatment or possibly 
during quenching. As precipitation proceeds, these regions grow and 
may undergo further ordering to form coherent precipitates. 

The precipitates will grow in a form which gives the minimum rate of 
increase in the strain energy of the precipitate and matrix. Shear 
strains can be minimized if the precipitates grow as thin plates or needles 
(Nabarro 1940). 

For a plate-like precipitate, the maximum misfit may be expected to 
occur in a direction perpendicular to the plate, while the habit plane of 
the precipitate should be relatively undistorted since it will be a plane 
across which the two lattices match well. In this simple case the pre- 
cipitate may be regarded as being in a state of uniaxial compression or 
tension, depending on whether the lattice dimensions of the precipitate 
in a direction perpendicular to the habit planes are greater or less than 
those of the matrix. 

As the precipitate platelets thicken and grow, the strain energy will 
increase until eventually it may be large enough to inhibit further growth. 
However, the strain in the system may be relieved, so allowing growth 
to continue, by introducing or removing one or more planes of atoms 
parallel to the habit plane of the precipitate. When this occurs there 
will be a dislocation loop around the periphery of the precipitate. This 
process constitutes the first stage in the formation of a simple dislocation 
network at the interface and one form which this network could ultimately 
take is that of a van der Merwe cross-grid of edge dislocations (van der 
Merwe 1950). 


§ 3. RoLE oF VACANCIES AND INTERSTITIALS 


The relaxation of volume strain within the precipitate can also be dis- 
cussed in terms of the mass transfer of vacancies or interstitials. If 
the precipitate is in a state of hydrostatic tension, interstitial atoms 
within the precipitate will have a relatively lower energy than when the 
precipitate is unstressed, since some of the work necessary to expand the 
lattice to accommodate an interstitial atom will be done by the stress 
already present. Thus it follows that the precipitate can act as a sink for 
interstitials. Similarly, if the precipitate is in a state of compression, it 
can act as a sink for vacancies. 

The relief of volume strain energy afforded by the presence of vacancies 
or interstitials will be greatest if they form in clusters on the close-packed 
planes of the lattice as they may then condense and give rise either to 
extra or missing planes of atoms in the precipitate. The formation of 
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dislocation loops from quenched-in vacancies has been observed. in 
awluminium. The loops are glissile and are thought to occur when, a vacancy 
cluster collapses and the stacking fault so formed is annihilated by a 
Shockley partial dislocation. It seems likely that in this case the collapse 
and shear are not separate operations but take place simultaneously (Hirsch 
et al. 1958). Kuhlman—Wilsdorf (1958) has discussed the crystallography 
of vacancy condensation in the case of both cubic and hexagonal lattices 
and has given a number of reasons for expecting the clustering and 
condensation of vacancies to occur on the close-packed planes. By 
analogy similar arguments may be expected to apply for interstitials. 

When the close-packed planes are not the habit planes of the precipitate, 
it is necessary to take into account both the resolved shear stress and the 
resolved normal stress on the close-packed planes when considering what 
dislocation reactions are energetically favourable following the intro- 
duction or removal of an extra atom plane. 


§ 4. FORMATION AND ANNIHILATION OF STACKING FAULTS 
The stacking sequence of close packed-planes in the f.c.c. system is 
ne Cab Gua b> Ola. 
A fault may be introduced into the stacking system in two ways (Read 
1953): 
(a) By putting in an extra plane of atoms to give a stacking sequence : 
ABCABCBABCA BC. 


This is an ‘ extrinsic’ stacking fault and would be formed if clusters of 
interstitials condensed to form an extra plane of atoms. 

(b) By removing a plane of atoms to give a stacking sequence: 

ABCABCACABCABC. 
This is an ‘ intrinsic ’ stacking fault and would be formed by the collapse 
of vacancy clusters. 

If the fault is confined to the precipitate it will be surrounded at the 
interface by a dislocation of the sessile ¢111) type. 

In the absence of any shear stress on the atoms in the faulted plane it 
may be expected that the stability of the faulted region will depend on 
the stacking-fault energy of the precipitate. If this is low, the stacking 
fault will be relatively stable and will be surrounded by a (111) Frank- 
sessile dislocation. If it is high, the nucleation of a loop of partial 
dislocation of burgers vector 4a¢{112) will be energetically favourable. 
This will annihilate the stacking fault and interact with the sessile dis- 
location to give a glissile loop of dislocation capable of prismatic slip on 
two {111} planes 

e.g. 4a[111] + da[112] = 3a[ 110]. 


§ 5. [INFLUENCE OF A SUPERIMPOSED HYDROSTATIC STRESS 


If the habit plane of the precipitate is a close-packed plane, then the 
introduction of a stacking fault surrounded by a Frank-sessile dislocation 


P.M, 40 
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can relieve all the hydrostatic stress which has arisen during growth of 
the coherent precipitate. 

The energy changes within the system which occur as a result of this 
process may be summarized as follows. The system will gain energy due 
to the creation of the stacking fault and the dislocation loop while at the 
same time energy will be lost as a result of the relaxation of volume 
strain. 

When precipitation results in the generation of compressive stresses, 
the condensation and collapse of vacancy clusters will not only relieve 
the volume strain energy but will also reduce the supersaturation of 
vacancies produced in the system by quenching from the solution treat- 
ment temperature. Where tensile stresses are involved it seems unlikely 
that the interstitials required to produce the extra planes of atoms will 
diffuse into the precipitate from the matrix since the concentration of 
interstitials after quenching will be insufficient. Instead it seems more 
feasible that interstitials are created within the precipitate whilst at the 
same time vacancies are given to the matrix. During this process the 
system will gain energy equivalent to that required to form the necessary 
number of vacancies. Hence it’ is seen that in the case of precipitation 
requiring interstitial condensation, the volume strain energy which can 
be tolerated by the system before the precipitate loses coherency will 
be very much greater than that which can be tolerated when the system 
loses coherency by vacancy condensation. 

The total energy change in the system, AH, will be given by : 


AE = LE doention ats WI ones fault yee strain E,, cancy formation 
for compressive strain; and’ 
AE = Ei saccation ef ane fault Hi aan strain ae Hee formation 


for tensile strain. 

If there is no component of the stress parallel to the close-packed plane 
the annihilation of the stacking fault is not expected to be greatly in- 
fluenced by the hydrostatic stress. In this case, therefore, the main 
factor which will determine whether or not annihilation takes place will 
be the stacking fault energy. 

If, however, the habit planes are the cube planes, as is in fact frequently 
observed in practice (Barrett 1953), then the close-packed planes will 
experience a strong shear stress. For example, a stacking fault on the 
(111) plane would normally be expected to annihilate by any one of the 
three reactions: 


4a[111)+4a[112] = da[ 110] (1) 
4a[111]+ 4a[211]=4a[011] (2) 
ta[111]+ da[121]=4a[101] (3) 


If the habit plane of the precipitate is (001) reaction (1) is unlikely to 
occur, since the dislocation }a[110] has no component of its burgers vector 
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in the direction of the hydrostatic stress and cannot therefore relieve 

any of the volume strain. Reactions (2) and (3) both relieve some of 
the volume strain since both the dislocation $a[0T1] and the dislocation 
sa{101] have a component of their burgers vector perpendicular to the 
habit plane and equal to $a[001]. 

There is another possibility, however, and that is that shear may occur 
in the [112] direction. This will initially produce a fault of opposite 
sign to that obtaining before (i.e. replacing an extrinsic fault with an 
intrinsic one or vice versa) and leave it surrounded by a dislocation of 
type 4a(114), ie. 

da{ 111] + 4a[112] = 4a[114]. sibade gl) tw gba) 


The <114) dislocation has been discussed by Read (1953). A further 
shear in the same direction will now annihilate the stacking fault to give 
a <100) dislocation: 


da[{114]+ 4a[112]=a[001]. sb ere aN) 


The final dislocation can relieve twice as much volume strain as a (110) 
dislocation without introducing any shear strain in the habit plane of the 
precipitate. The ¢<001) dislocation loop can then expand and climb out 
of the close-packed plane by migration of vacancies and interstitials 
until it surrounds the precipitate. 

Frank (1955) has discussed the formation of <100) dislocations in an 
f.c.c. lattice by reactions such as: 


AOL aOLL=al 001} ** 2, eee r(6) 


and has concluded that the reaction may be energetically favourable 
since a reduction in core energy is expected. 

If the volume strain is relieved by the formation of (100) dislocations 
by reaction (6) the expected sequence of events would be: 


a [111] + 4a[211] = 4a[011] on the (111) plane 
111 


(Jaf[111] + 4a[211] =4a[011] on the (111) plane . . . (7) 


followed by climb of the two dislocation loops into the (001) plane and 
subsequent combination by reaction (6). Whether the [001] dislocation 
is formed directly by a double shear or whether it forms indirectly by a 
reaction between two (110) dislocations will depend on the ease with 
which dislocation loops can nucleate. In the case of vacancies, which 
are known to form dislocation loops without the aid of any applied stress 
(Hirsch et al. 1958), the [001] dislocation will probably be formed indirectly 
before the lattice misfit becomes very great. However, it is possible 
that the formation of dislocation loops from interstitial atoms may occur 
only when the lattice misfit is of the order of a burgers vector because 
of the high energy of formation of interstitial atoms. In this case the 
[001] dislocation may well form directly. 
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$6. THEORETICAL PREDICTIONS FROM THE SIMPLE Mopen 


Loss of coherency need not take place in distinct processes involving 
first collapse and then shear. It seems more likely that the two processes 
will occur simultaneously as soon as a sufficiently large cluster of inter- 
stitials or vacancies has accumulated on a close-packed plane. Kuhlman— 
Wilsdorf (1958) has estimated that the smallest stable dislocation loop 
formed by the condensation of vacancies in aluminium will be about 
104 in diameter. Hence for a {100} precipitate in a f.c.c. matrix it 
might be expected that the proposed model would be valid provided that 
the precipitate remained coherent with the matrix to thicknesses greater 
than about 104. If we assume that loss of coherency occurs when the 
lattice misfit perpendicular to the habit plane is of the same order of 
magnitude as the interplanar spacing in this direction then the model 
should hold for lattice misfits less than about 25%. 

For misfits greater than this, coherency will be lost when the precipitate 
is only one or two unit cells thick. In this case segregation of vacancies 
(or interstitials) followed by collapse and shear will be unlikely to occur 
as distinct and separate processes. Instead, as the precipitate size is 
less than the minimum stable loop size the dislocation will probably be 
nucleated directly around the precipitate and it is unnecessary to consider 
a separate process of nucleation within the precipitate. The process of 
nucleation around the precipitate is probably complex and it is not pro- 
posed to deal with it here. 

Some differences in the behaviour of precipitates might be expected 
depending on whether loss of coherency occurs by the formation of clusters 
of vacancies or of interstitials. In general, as an interstitial atom has a 
high energy of formation, it might be expected that the strain field which 
can occur around a precipitate which is experiencing a hydrostatic tension 
will be greater than that around one which is experiencing a hydrostatic 
compression As a corollary it might be expected that a greater increase 
in growth rate would accompany the formation of an extra plane of 
atoms, since the growth will have been inhibited to a greater degree. 
In both types of precipitate, the rate of growth will decrease rapidly as 
the volume strain increases, since the strain field around the precipitates 
will interact with the strain fields around the diffusing solute atoms 
causing a repulsion. 
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ABSTRACT 


Measurements of the thickness of the helium film covering a vertical 
polished metal surface are reported for the height range lem to 7 cm. At 
2-04°« the film thickness at a height of 1 cm is 3-20 10-® cm and agrees 
within 2% of that determined by Ham and Jackson (1957). The thickness 
of the helium II film increases slightly with temperature. The results 
indicate that the thickness of the helium I film is essentially the same as 
that of the helium IT film and confirms the theories of the film which are 
based primarily on van der Waals’ forces of attraction. Under the 
experimental conditions the thickness of the helium I film was independent 
of temperature and practically independent of the position of the liquid 
level. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE experimental results for the thickness of the saturated helium II film 
are usually analysed in terms of the theoretical equation for the profile 
k 


where d is the thickness at a height H and k and zare constants. Examina- 
tion of the literature shows a large disparity in the results of various 
authors fork and n. A complete summary of these results has been given 
by Ham and Jackson (1957) and a more detailed account is given in the 
review article by Jackson and Grimes (1958). Atkins (1957) has pointed 
out that the ideal theoretical conditions for the surface on which the film 
is formed, viz. a perfectly smooth, clean surface in an isothermal enclosure, 
are very unlikely to be obtained in an experiment. The various degrees 
of approximation to these ideal conditions in the experimental arrange- 
ments is possibly one of the reasons for the general lack of agreement in the 
results. 

The degree of purity of the helium vapour used in an experiment is very 
important if unambiguous results are to be obtained. Bowers and 
Mendelssohn (1950) correlated the very high transfer rates obtained by 
some authors with the presence of solid impurities on the surface over which 
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the film flowed. Ham and Jackson (1957) have shown that solid 
impurity on a surface increases the film thickness (in their case by a factor 
of about three) at temperatures below the A-point; above the A-point the 
thickness is unaffected. Smith and Boorse (1955) have suggested that 
the random error in their transfer rates was probably a result of not having 
the same surface conditions for each experiment. The latter is out of the 
control of the experimenter but impurity in the helium vapour leading to 
solid impurities on the surfaces on which the film is formed may be avoided. 

The other important factor, which may be controlled, is the temperature 
distribution on the surface on which the film forms. This is not so critical 
at temperatures below the A-point but excessive temperature gradients 
may give rise to ambiguous results, see for example, Ham and Jackson 
(1957). Above the A-point the film will not be observed if insufficient 
care is taken to reduce temperature gradients on, the mirror to a minimum. 
Since in all the methods that have been employed to measure the film thick - 
ness there is some energy influx into the surface on, which the film is formed, 
ideal isothermal conditions are impossible. 

The purpose of the present work was to extend the thickness measure- 
ments of the helium film to a height of 7em above the liquid surface. 
Impurity content and temperature distribution are carefully controlled 
and the accuracy of the method increased. 


§ 2. MerHop OF OBSERVATION AND APPARATUS 


The determinations of film thickness were made by the method of Burge 
and Jackson (1951) as modified by Ham and Jackson (1957). The 
apparatus was as described in the latter paper apart from the following 
changes. A longer mirror tube (fig. 1, Ham and Jackson 1957) was con- 
structed to hold the new mirror, 8cm long and 1 cm wide, and the reservoir 
R was increased in volume. The cryostat was now filled with liquid helium 
from a storage vessel in place of the small Joule-Thomson, liquefier 
previously used and the liquid helium was protected: by a Dewar vessel 
containing liquid nitrogen instead of two Dewar vessels containing liquid 
hydrogen and liquid nitrogen respectively. A new phase retardation 
plate with a retardation of 78° 36’ for sodium yellow light replaced that 
previously used. In view of these changes the calibration of the nicol 
rotation in terms of helium film thickness was repeated for the new mirror 
and the corrections for the residual birefringence of the Dewar vessels and 
for the change of birefringence with pressure for the mirror tube were 
determined. The final calibration curve did not differ appreciably from 
that of Ham and Jackson (1957), fig. 3. Detailed accounts of these cal- 
culations have been given by Ham (1954) and Grimes (1958). 


§ 3. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The pressure in the mirror tube was maintained at about LO~° mm Hg 
for several days before each experiment and during the filling of the cryostat. 
Usually 4 to 3 litre of liquid helium was sufficient for an experiment and 
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after temperature equilibrium had been. attained, a number of readings of 
the position of the nicol prism for matching of intensity CTOs the 1-3 
boundary were taken. These readings represented the zero position of the 
nicol and the mean, of them was corrected for birefringent effects caused 
by the pressure difference across the glass of the mirror tube. The 
corrected zero position, was reproducible to +3’ of are. Helium gas, 
which had been collected from over the surface of liquid helium, was then 
passed from reservoir R through charcoal cooled in liquid nitrogen into 
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the mirror tube until the required quantity had condensed. The nicol 
position was read when temperature equilibrium had again been attained. 
This was usually about 10 min for temperatures below the A-point but much 
longer above the A-point. Further condensations allowed the measurement 
of the thickness of the film as a function of the height of the point of 
observation above the liquid surface. Generally only one temperature 
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was studied during each experiment and once the series of experiments 
were commenced the optical components and the Dewar vessels were not 
moved. 


$4. Toe Frum BELOW THE A-POINT 


The observation of Ham and Jackson (1957) that an anomalous! y thick, 
stepped film could appear when a Taconis resonance was set up in the 
inlet of the mirror tube, was confirmed and again it was found that opening 
Tap T, (fig. 1, Ham and Jackson 1957) prevented the oscillations and gave 
the normal film profile. 

The present work also confirmed the observation of Ham and Jackson. 
(1957) that solid impurity deposited on the substrate leads to a con- 
siderable increase in thickness of the film below the A-point. In a set of 
observations with impure helium containing about 1% of air, the zero 
position of the nicol prism had changed by 3° at the end of the experiment 
as a result of the deposition of a layer of solid air upon the mirror. To 
correct for the gradual increase in thickness of the air deposit with each 
condensation it has been assumed, although not strictly correct, that the 
nicol shift arising from the air deposit increases linearly with the number 
of condensations. The resulting nicol shifts after allowing for this drift 
of the zero have been converted into helium film thicknesses using the new 
calibration curve. Although this is not a strictly correct procedure, as 
the optical properties of the substrate vary, it enabled an estimate to be 
made of the helium II film thickness under ‘dirty’ conditions. The results 
for 1-86°K are shown in fig. 1, curve 1, while curve 2 is the corresponding one 
for the helium film on an uncontaminated surface. The impurity deposit 
on the mirror remained transparent and colourless throughout the 
experiment. 

Measurements of film thickness have been made under satisfactory 
conditions for the height range 1-7cm at 2-04, 1-83 and 1-63°K. The 
helium gas condensed in the mirror tube for these observations was obtained 
by filling reservoir R (fig. 1, Ham and Jackson 1957) with gas drawn from 
above the surface of liquid helium at 4:2°K and then passing this gas 
through a charcoal purifier cooled with liquid nitrogen. The film thick- 
nesses so obtained were reproducible from run to run within the 
accuracy of the observations. In some further experiments the charcoal 
purifier was cooled with liquid hydrogen but no evidence was obtained of 
any significant improvement in the purity of the helium. 

Smooth curves were drawn through the observations for these 
temperatures. The film thicknesses observed by Ham and Jackson (1957) 
at 2-05°K, 1-81°K and 1:55°K, corrected approximately to 1-63°K, at heights 
less than 1 em fall on the smooth prolongation of these curves. At greater 
heights (1-1-6 cm) the observations of Ham and Jackson (1957) are some 
3 to 5°% lower than the newer values. At lcm height the two series agree 
within 2%. Figure 2 shows the smooth curve for 1-83°K drawn through 
the combined observations. Film thicknesses read from the curves are 


given in the table. 
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Smoothed Values of Film Thickness 


T =2-05°K T = 1-83°K T =1-63°K 
H (cm) d (A) H (cm) d (A) H (cm) d (A) 
0:4 450 0-4 440 0-4 414 
0-6 391 0-6 379 0-6 365 
0-8 350 0-8 339 0-8 333 
lic) 322 1-0 310 1-0 3058 
1:2 302 1-2 287 1-2 288 
1-4 286 1-4 273 1-4 272 
1-6 274 1-6 262 1-6 259 
1-8 264 1-8 253 1-8 249 
2-0 256 2-0 246 2-0 240 
2°5 240 2H 239 2°5 224 
3:0 228 20) 222 30 213 
4-() 208 4-0) 205 4-0) 195 
5-0 193 5:0 189 5:0 180 
6-0 Isl 6-0 176 6-0 168 
7-0 170 f() 165 7:0 ASS7/ 


The data of this table are compared with various theoretically derived 
expressions in a later section of this paper. 
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§5. Tue Finm aBove THE \-POINT 


Observations have also been made in the temperature range 2-47°K to 
3°56°K to repeat and extend the work of Ham and Jackson (1957) above 
the A-poimt. As the observed thickness of the film depended greatly on 
the method of formation and time of observation, many experiments were 
carried out to determine the conditions necessary for the observation of 
stable equilibrium values of the film thickness. 

The observations at 2-47°K may be quoted as typical. Helium gas was 
condensed into the mirror tube until the liquid was in contact with the 
mirror. After the temperature had been held constant for 40min a 
further } litre of gas was condensed. A thick, uniform film formed 
immediately to a thickness much greater than that of the helium II film. 
After about 1 min the uniform film broke up into one of very uneven 
thickness which drained down steadily and became thinner. After 36 min 
the film thickness at the point of observation (7-3lem above the liquid 
surface) had fallen to 117 A and continued at this value for a further 24 min, 
showing that an equilibrium thickness had been reached appropriate to 
the conditions of observation. The thickness of the helium II film just 
below the A-point is 150A at the same height. 


Fig. 3 
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The film was then evaporated by bringing a 6 w lamp close to the cryostat 
and a reading of the nicol prism was made immediately after switching off 
the lamp. The nicol reading was very close to the zero aoe thickness 
position. A film built up rapidly in the first minute. From 15 min 
onwards, the observations agreed well with the equilibrium thickness 
mentioned above. The film thickness at other heights at 2-47°K are shown 
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in fig. 3. The observations at higher temperatures were all similar to 
those at 2:47°K except that the condensed film was initially always very 
uneven in thickness. The stable values of thickness, at the higher tem- 
peratures, of the film reformed after evaporation and observed not less 
than, 15 min, after the evaporation, are also shown, in fig. 3. 

These equilibrium values of film thickness above the A-point all fall close 
to a single curve of thickness against height which exhibits a much smaller 
variation. of d with H than is observed below the A-point. At the greater 
heights the ratio of thickness above to that just below the A-point is of the 
order of 0-8. The reason for the difference between the d—H curves above 
and below the A-point is discussed in a later section of this paper. 


§ 6. Discussion 
The data of the table for the thickness of the helium II film cannot be 
reproduced within the accuracy claimed for the observations (about 2°) 
by either the formula of Schiff (1941) and Frenkel (1940) 
a= kl 
with k=constant (independent of temperature) or of Franchetti (1957) 


Pike dali 
pa 4, AD 
with A=constant, 5(7') =function of temperature. 

An examination of the data showed, however, that they can be repro- 
duced by the Schiff—Frenkel formula with k=3-24 x 10-§ at 7’'=2-05°K, 
3°14 x 10°6 at 1-83°K and 3-04 x 10-6 at 1-63°K plus a small term in which 
Ad is an oscillatory function of H as shown in fig. 4(a) (H and d in centi- 
metres). The maximum amplitude of Ad is 2°% of the observed thickness 
for T= 2-05°K, 5% for 1:83°K and 2% for 1-63°K, and so the correcting 
term is hardly outside the magnitude of the experimental error. 

In view of this result a similar attempt was made to reproduce the data 
by means of the Franchetti formula plus asmall residual term. A fit could 
be obtained with 


Temperature (°K) Ae 1Oe tei bic ate 
2:05 2°65 0-69 
1-83 2-65 1-90 
1-63 2-65 2°88 


and residual terms Ad shown as functions of H in fig. 4(b) (ZZ and d in 
centimetres). The maximum amplitude of Ad now corresponds to 4°%, of 
d (2-05°K), 45% (1-83°K) and 2% (1-63°R). 

The oscillatory nature of the residual term may be caused by the presence 
of a very small and otherwise undetected Taconis oscillation in the gas 
column connected to the mirror tube (Ham and Jackson 1957) or to some 
other heat input which produces a very small disturbance of the tem- 
perature uniformity over the film. 
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This analysis of the data is presented to show how difficult it is to make 
a completely satisfactory analysis of data on film thickness as a function 
of height. Apart from the experimental difficulties so clearly summarized 
by Atkins (1957), the thickness would have to be known to appreciably 
better than 1°% in order to distinguish clearly between the two expressions 
quoted above and to obtain a reliable value for the temperature dependent 
term in the Franchetti expression. 


Fig. 4 
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height for: 
(a) d=k/H1* at 2-05, 1-83, 1-63°K. 
(b) H=A/d3+ B/d? at 2-05, 1-83, 1-63°K. 


As 1% of the film thickness corresponds to one-half to one atomic layer 
in the height range now under consideration, it is unlikely that the necessary 
precision, will be attained, 
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It is believed that the difference between the curves of thickness against 
height for helium HH and for helium I is due to the surface of the mirror 
at the point of observation not having exactly the same temperature as 
the bulk liquid in the case of liquid helium I. The temperature is higher 
by an amount AT’ due to the absorption of that part of the incident sodium 
light which is not reflected by the mirror. It is estimated that this energy 
input is of the order of 10~° cal/see. Ham and Jackson (1957) have shown, 
on the basis of the work of Atkins (1954) and Meyer (1955), that the thick - 
ness of the film at height 7 and a temperature (7’+ AT’) corresponds to 
that at a height H+(RT/mg) (1/V)(dV/d7)AT and temperature 7’. The 
effect of various values of AT’ on, the profile of the film is shown in fig. 3, 
Grimes and Jackson (1959). In particular for a value of AT’ of 10~4 deg. 
the thickness of the film is practically independent of the height of the 
point of observation above the liquid level and the expected thickness 
agrees closely with that observed in the experiments on liquid helium I. 
A calculation showed that the temperature rise of 10~-4deg. is reasonable 
with the estimated energy input if the energy is dissipated through the 
gas phase. Dissipation by conduction through the metal of the mirror 
to the bulk liquid below would demand a much larger temperature rise, 
of the order of 10-7 deg. 

It is not anticipated that this effect will be of importance in an adequately 
shielded substrate in contact with liquid helium II as any temporary tem- 
perature difference will produce a superfluid flow by the fountain effect, 
replenishing any evaporated helium in the film and reducing the tem- 
perature difference below 10-*deg. A rough calculation of the superfluid 
flow, which will result from the absorption of 10~° cal/sec by the mirror, 
suggests that the superfluid may be moving at a velocity up to 20 cm/sec. 
This raises the question of the possible effect of this movement on the 
thickness of what would otherwise have been regarded as a static film. 

A formula giving the thickness of a moving helium II film has been 
derived by Kontorovich (1956) and by Arkipov (1957). This indicates 
that the moving film is a few per cent thinner than the stationary film at 
the same height and temperature. Franchetti (1958) has also treated the 
problem and has deduced a formula which gives an effect of the movement 
on the thickness identical with that of Kontorovich in magnitude but 
opposite in sign. Franchetti emphasizes that when the film movement is 
that of gravity-induced transfer from a beaker, the chemical potential of 
the moving film must be derived by differentiation of the Gibbs function 
at constant pressure, constant temperature and constant flow and that this 
last condition necessarily leads to an increase of the moving film over that 
of the stationary film. The only available experimental evidence directly 
applicable to a test of the theory is the work of Grimes and Jackson (1958). 
In these preliminary experiments a decrease in thickness of a few per cent 
was observed on a beaker emptying by gravity-induced film transfer. As 
the mechanism of the possible movement of the helium II film on the mirror 
in the present experiments is definitely not gravity-induced transfer, it is 
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not yet clear what effect the movement of the film may have on the observed 
thickness. 
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ABSTRACT 


Electron transmission microscope observations have been carried out on 
copper irradiated with neutrons at temperatures of 35°C and 60°—L00°c, and 
subsequently thinned by electropolishing. Specimens irradiated to a dose of 
6:7 x 1017 em? (at 35°C) contain ~3 x 101° defects ¢c.c.-! in the form of small 
regions of strain (average diameter ~75A), some of which can _ be 
resolved as dislocation loops. With increasing dose of irradiation (5:6 x 1018, 
1-4 x 102°nem-2) many more of the defects can be recognized as loops, and 
their average diameter increases to ~150A and ~300A respectively. The 
dislocation density in the form of loops is 10'°-101! em~?. 

The stability of the loops and their behaviour on annealing are as expected 
from prismatic loops. The loops are considered to nucleate as a result of the 
collapse of dises of vacancies produced by vacancy clustering in the central 
region of a displacement spike, and to grow by migration of vacancies or of 
vacancy clusters. 

Radiation hardening is interpreted in terms of the large density of 
dislocations in the form of loops. The hardening anneals out at the same 
temperature at which the loops are observed to disappear by climb. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Ir was first pointed out by Wigner (Seitz 1952) that the passage of an 
energetic nuclear particle through crystals should cause considerable 
damage to the crystal structure. Physical properties of a metal which 
depend on the defects in its crystalline structure, e.g. residual electrical 
resistivity, mechanical properties, etc., should therefore alter under 
neutron, irradiation. The importance of these effects at the present time 
need hardly be stressed and a considerable amount of research has been 
carried out on this topic (for review see Seitz and Koehler 1956, Kinehin 
and Pease 1955, Glen 1955, Cottrell 1956a, Dienes and Vineyard 1957). 
The broad physical picture of these effects is complicated since many 
defects are thought to play a part. These include vacancy/interstitial 
pairs (Frenkel defects), crowdions (Lomer and Cottrell 1955, Blewitt et al. 
1956), thermal spikes (Seitz and Koehler 1956), displacement spikes 
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(Brinkman 1954) and small zones whose density is less than that of the 
parent lattice (Seeger, unpublished). 

For copper, experimental studies of radiation, effects have been carried 
out on the lattice parameter (Simmons and Balluffi 1958), macroscopic 
length (Vook and Wert 1958), internal friction (Thompson, and Holmes 1956, 
Thompson et al. 1957, Barnes et al. 1958, Barnes and Hancock 1958), stored 
energy (Overhauser 1954, Blewitt et al. 1956, Blewitt 1958), residual electrical 
resistivity (including Cooper et al. 1954, Corbett et al. 1956, Meechan and 
Brinkman 1956, Blewitt et al. 1956, 1957) and work-hardening properties 
(Jamison, and Blewitt 1952, 1953, Redman et al. 1953, McReynolds et al. 
1955, Makin 1958, 1959). The effect of neutron irradiation on the yield 
stress of copper single crystals, for example, is an increase by a factor of 
ten for an irradiation of ~ 10'Snem-? (Makin, quoted by Cottrell 1958). 
The correct dependence of the flow stress on the temperature of measure- 
ment and neutron dose can be predicted by theories based on, the creation 
of obstacles (of a not very well defined nature) in the ‘spikes’ produced in 
the lattice by neutron irradiation (Seeger, unpublished, Holmes, quoted 
by Blewitt 1956). Another explanation has been put forward by Cottrell 
(1956 b, 1958) who interpreted the hardening as being due to large numbers 
of jogs formed on the dislocation lines by the absorption, of point defects 
produced by the irradiation. It appears difficult by studies of the type 
outlined above to decide between these theories and also to determine the 
exact nature of the obstacles (if any are formed). However, the recent 
experiments by Adams and Higgins (1959), which will be discussed in § 4.5, 
show that hardening is partly due to obstacles dispersed throughout the 
volume of the metal, and partly due to source hardening. 

Strong similarities are observed between, the behaviour of neutron- 
irradiated and quenched metals (Cottrell 1958) and hardening may be due 
to similar effects, since point defects in excess of equilibrium concentrations 
are thought to be produced in each case. Recently, evidence has been 
obtained by the use of the transmission electron microscope technique for 
the existence of small dislocation loops in quenched Al (Hirsch et al. 1958 a) 
and quenched Cu (Hirsch and Silcox 1958, Smallman and Westmacott 
1959), of small stacking-fault tetrahedra in quenched Au (Silcox and 
Hirsch 1959) and loops and tetrahedra in quenched Ag (Smallman and 
Westmacott 1959). These are thought to be formed by the collapse of 
discs of vacancies. The experiments have been extended to aluminium 
irradiated by ~10!8 fast neutrons em at —195°c by Smallman and 
Westmacott (1959). On warming the metal to room temperature, 
dislocation loops are observed. These observations, however, do not appear 
to be extensive and the concentration of loops is somewhat low (apparently 
~3x 10!3¢.c.-1). Small angle x-ray scattering experiments have been 
carried out by Atkinson et al. (1959) on neutron-irradiated copper, and, 
for a dose of ~8x10!%9ncm-, the observed scattering effects have been 
interpreted in terms of small disturbed regions of ~ 1004 in size. Owing 
to the possible ambiguities in interpretation of the low-angle scattering, 
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the nature of these regions could not be determined. These experiments, 
however, lend support to the view that neutron, irradiation gives rise to 
local structural disturbances in the crystal which may be observable 
directly by the transmission electron microscope technique. Accordingly 
such observations were carried out on, copper, neutron-irradiated in bulk 
and subsequently thinned. ‘These are reported in this paper. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES 


The copper used for this investigation, was supplied by Johnson, Matthey 
and Co. Ltd., in the form of foil 0-003 in. and 0-005 in. thick and was of the 
‘superpure’ and ‘specpure’ qualities. Prior to irradiation, the specimens 
were vacuum annealed and then, sealed off in, silica tubes under an argon 
atmosphere. One set of ‘specpure’ specimens was given an anneal of 
24 hours at 800°c and subsequently irradiated to an estimated fast neutron 
(Energies >1Mev) dose of 6-7 x 10'"nem~ in the Harwell atomic pile 
BEPO at a temperature of ~35°c. Another set of ‘superpure’ specimens 
was annealed for 2 hours at ~ 900°c and subsequently irradiated to doses 
of 6-7 x 10!7n cm-?, 5-6 x 10!8n cem-? (in BEPO at ~ 35°c), 1-4 x 10?°ncm~ 
and 4-1 x 10?0ncm-*. The last two doses were obtained in the Harwell 
atomic pile DIDO at a pile temperature of 2 60°C and certainly < 100°c. 
The dimensions of the foils were governed by the facilities available in the 
pile and, for BEPO were 4in. by lin. The specimens for DIDO were 
smaller, being 5 in. by #in. Following irradiation the foils were allowed 
to rest for several weeks to allow the iataces radioactivity to decay to a 
level low enough to permit ease in handling. Some specimens were 
thinned and examined in this state. Other specimens given the lowest 
dose (6-7 x 10!7ncem~) were given various treatments as follows. One 
was aged for 3 hours at 100°c and others were given 22 min and 6 hour 
anneals at 350°c. The anneals at 350°c were carried out, under a vacuum 
of 10-*mm Hg, by placing the specimen in a copper tube immersed in a 
thermostatically controlled salt bath. Another specimen was deformed 
~ 3% in tension, using a hand-strainer. 

Following treatment, the foils were thinned by standard electro- 
polishing techniques (e.g. Tomlinson 1958) using a bath of 80% methyl 
alcohol, 20% nitricacid. After washing with methyl alcohol, the specimens 
were examined in a Siemens Elmiskop I electron microscope operating at 
100kv. Difficulty was experienced in polishing the specimens irradiated 
to the higher doses. It is not clear at present whether this is simply due 
to the small size of specimens or due to a change in polishing conditions 
due to irradiation (Smallman and Westmacott 1959). In all, four micro- 
scope specimens of the foil irradiated to 1-4 x 102°n cm-2 were examined. 
While all showed similar effects, good micrographs were obtained from 
only one specimen. ‘Two microscope specimens of the foil irradiated to 
4-1 x 10°°ncm~? were examined. These again showed sees effects and 
good micrographs were obtained from two areas. 
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§ 3. OBSERVATIONS 
3.1. Low Doses 


Figures 1, 2, 10(a), 11, 12(a), (6),} are micrographs of copper irradiated to 
a dose of 6-7 x 10" n cm~in BEPO. Contrast effects in the form of spots 
of diameter between 504 and 1504 are observable in high densities? . 

An, example of an area in annealed copper is shown in, fig. 3(a). This is 
free from such effects. Sometimes (30-40% of the areas examined) small 
densities of spots are observed in the annealed specimens (about four or 
five to an area equivalent to fig. 3(a)) and rarely, (~5°% of the areas 
examined) in higher densities, as is shown in fig. 3(b). Even in these areas, 
however, the density is much lower than in the irradiated specimens. The 
contrast is genuine Bragg diffraction contrast but the origin of it at present 
is not understood. It may be an impurity effect. That the density of 
the effects in the irradiated specimens is much greater than, in these examples 
can be seen by a comparison of figs. 1 and 3(a) which are of comparable 
magnifications. Furthermore, the spots were observed in every area of 
any irradiated specimen which was investigated. It was therefore con- 
cluded that the majority of the spots are due to some effect caused by the 
neutron irradiation. It may be noted that similar effects have been 
observed in, fatigued Cu (Segall and Partridge, private communication) 
and in quenched Al (Hirsch et al. 1958 a). 

The contrast may be due to surface contamination, etch pits at the 
surface of the foil, or in fact, due to some defect lying within the foil. 
Variations in contrast typical of that from dislocations were observed as 
the specimen, was tilted in the stereo-holder. It thus appears that contrast 
is due to the Bragg diffraction mechanism. This would not be expected 
from surface contamination. It is also thought unlikely that the effects 
are due to etch pits since these would give rise in general to contrast effects 
lighter than the background. The reverse is true in practice. Comparison 
of the density of the spots at the edge of the foil with that in areas further 
away from the edge suggests that the density decreases towards the edge 
of the foil. This would be expected if the spots were distributed over the 
volume of the foil rather than the surface. The observation is difficult 
to make since the foils are apparently wedge-like over only a short distance 
and the contrast is often not very clear. Nevertheless all these con- 
siderations lead to the conclusion that most of the effects are due to 
disturbances of some kind in the crystalline structure of the metal. 

At high magnifications and also occasionally at low magnifications, it 
proves possible to resolve some of the spots as black rings or double lines 
(see e.g. at L on figs. 1, 2, and also several on, fig. 11). These contrast 
effects are typical of those obtained from prismatic dislocation loops 


; All figures, with the exception of fig. 13, are shown as plates. ' 

{Somewhat similar spots have been reported recently in neutron irradiated 
thin films of Au (Noggle 1959). Note added in proof.—Recent observations 
by the present authors show the existence of exactly similar spots (and also 
dislocation loops) in Au, neutron irradiated in bulk. 
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formed by vacancy condensation after quenching aluminium (Hirsch et al. 
1958a). It is thus concluded that some of these effects are prismatic dis- 
location loops. The fact that the loops appear to be very stable is taken 
as confirmatory evidence that the loops are prismatic in character. The 
nature of the other effects which appear as dots cannot be established with 
certainty but it is inferred from these results that they may be the nuclei 
of the loops (possibly three-dimensional clusters if very small) and loops at 
various stages of growth. In fact similar spots have been observed in 
quenched Al (Hirsch et al. 19582). It should be noted that the image of a 
dislocation, loop lies either outside or inside the loop ; the width of the dis- 
location image is ~ 100 4 in a typical case, and the image is displaced from 
the dislocation core by a similar amount (Hirsch ef al. 1958b, 1959). Ifthe 
diameter of a loop is less than this value, the reduction of the strain field 
outside the dislocation loop, due to the cancelling effect of the two opposite 
sides (of opposite sign) of a loop, will result in a narrowing of the 
dislocation image, should this lie on, the outside of the loop. However, if 
the image lies inside, for loops < ~ 100 4 the dislocation images of opposite 
sides of the loop are expected to merge into one image, the diameter of which 
will be somewhat smaller than that of the loop. Thus, the very small 
dots which are observed could represent small loops, although of course 
they could also be due to regions of rather less well defined strain. 

In order to give figures of density of loops it is necessary to know the 
foil thickness, which may be obtained, for example, from a slip trace 
caused by the movement of a dislocation on a (111) plane, together 
with the knowledge of the crystal orientation obtained by selected area 
diffraction. However, in these foils very little slip was observed. Con- 
sequently a foil thickness of 1000 A will be assumed and, for two different 
specimens irradiated separately to a dose of 6-7 x 10'8nem-?, counts of 
several plates gave 2-6 x 10!%c.e! and 3x 1015c.c-! respectively. The 
difference is not thought to be significant. It is also difficult to give a 
figure for the average diameter of the loops (assuming that all the effects are 
due to dislocation loops), since the size of the defects is of the order of the 
width of the dislocation image. The largest loops observed are ~ 150A 
and the average size is estimated as 75A. These figures lead to a 
dislocation. density in loops of ~10!°cm-*. The density of dislocations 
not in loops is similar to that in the annealed specimens, being estimated 
as 5 x 107-5 x 108 cm. 


3.2. Higher Doses 
With foils irradiated to 5-6 x 10!8nem- exactly similar effects are 
observed and are shown at low and high magnification in figs. 4 and 5, 
which are of comparable magnifications to those shown, for the low dose 
in, figs. Land 2.) Phe density of spots is increased to 6-5 x 1015 ¢.¢.-1, and, 
as can, readily be seen from the larger proportion, of spots resolved as rings, 
the average diameter of the loops has also increased. The largest loops 
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that can be resolved as such are ~300A in diameter. An, average value 
for the loop radius is estimated as ~ 1504. The contrast from these loops 
behaves in the same manner when, the stereoholder is tilted as the pheno- 
mena described in §3.1. The density of dislocations in loops is now 
~4 x 10!em-, 

The effect of an even higher dose of 1-4 x 102°n em-2 (in DIDO) is shown, 
in figs. 6, 7 and 8. All show, quite clearly, the presence of completely 
resolved loops. (‘The magnification, of fig. 6 is intermediate between those 
of figs. 1 and 2. Some loops showing ‘double image’ contrast effects are 
shown at M in fig. 7 and are similar to those observed in quenched Al 
(Hirsch et al. 1959). The density of loops is now apparently slightly lower, 
bemg ~ 14x 10!c.c.-!, but the average loop diameter has increased to 
about 300A. It should be noted however that no account has been taken 
in these figures of the very small and rather faint spots which can also be 
observed in the background; the quality of the photographs is not suffi- 
ciently good to decide if these are of the same nature as those observed in 
specimens irradiated to the lower doses. Sometimes complicated net- 
works are also seen (fig. 8). The density of dislocations in the network 
shown in fig. 8 is ~3x10!cm-? and may be compared with the 
dislocation density in loops in other areas ~ 2 x 10!°cm~-?. 

In the specimen irradiated to 4:1 x 10?°ncem~?, dislocations in loops 
and networks were observed, similar to those in the specimen irradiated to 
1-4 x 102°n em-2, 

The observations outlined above show that one of the effects of neutron- 
irradiation of copper is the creation of new dislocation lines. At low doses, 
these are in the form of small prismatic dislocation loops. As the dose is 
increased, the density of loops increases and some of those already in the 
crystal grow. Eventually, the loops may intersect to form a dislocation 
network in some areas at very high doses. A decrease in density of the 
loops is also apparently observed at high doses together with a slight 
decrease in dislocation density. This may be due to differences in foil thick- 
nesses between these specimens and those irradiated to lower doses. It 
should also be noted that in these cases the presence of a high density of 
small loops or regions of strain cannot be ruled out. Further, it must be 
pointed out that the very high doses were obtained in DIDO which operates 
at a higher temperature and a greater neutron flux than BEPO (in which 
the lower dose specimens were irradiated). The significance of altering 
these variables is not clear at present. 


3.3. Annealing Experiments 


The results of some preliminary annealing experiments on the foils 
irradiated to 6-7 x 10!7ncm- are reported in this section. These were 
carried out both on bulk specimens which were subsequently thinned by 
electropolishing, and on microscope specimens, using a high temperature 
object stage in the electron microscope. 
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3.3.1. Annealing of bulk specimens 


No significant difference was observed between foils aged at 100°c for 
3 hours after irradiation and those not aged. Two other specimens were 
annealed for 22 min and 6 hours at 350°c. The effect of the 22 min anneal 
was to reduce the loop density by a factor of four to 8x 10'c.c.7. A 
typical area is shown in fig. 9(a). (The magnification is intermediate 
between that of fig. 1 and fig. 2.) No marked changes in the distribution 
of loop sizes (e.g. the occurrence of large loops) was noted. The density 
of spots in the specimen given a 6 hour anneal was reduced still further to 
~10'¢.c.-! in some areas (see fig. 9(6)) while other areas were observed 
to be completely free from spots. 


3.3.2. Heating stage experiments 


The high temperature stage used for this work and the calibration 
procedure was described by Whelan (1958) (see also Silecox and Whelan 
1959). After two to three minutes at 360-370°C, the spots disappear. 
The larger spots are observed to shrink before disappearing. Figures 10 (a) 
and (b) show typical, but not identical areas of a specimen before, (10 (a)), 
and after, (10()), annealing. In asimilar experiment, the effects observed 
in the foils irradiated to 5-6 x 10'8ncm~? also disappeared in times of the 
order of two to three minutes at ~370°c. If it is assumed that the loops 
in the thin microscope specimen are disappearing by a vacancy emission 
process controlled by the line tension and curvature of the loop, then the 
lifetime 7 of a loop of initial radius 7) is approximately given as (Silcox and 
Whelan 1959) 

reel o4 
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where z is the atomic coordination number (~ 11), vis an atomic frequency 
(~ 10sec), b is the Burgers vector of the dislocation ring (= 2-554), 
EL, =H;+ Ey where E; and Ey are respectively the activation energies for 
formation and movement of vacancies and k7 is the usual Boltzmann factor. 
The constant « is dependent on the rigidity modulus G, Poisson’s ratio v 
and the temperature 7’ but is independent of the radius of the loop. Taking 
G= 3-95 x 10"! dynes cm-? at 350°c and v=0-35, then a=56 for copper at 
350°C (cf. Sileox and Whelan 1959). The activation energy H, is then 
given by eqn. (1), and taking r)= 156, z= 120sec and 7’ =373°c, EF, ~ 2ev. 
The variation in « due to a variation of temperature from 350°C to 373°¢, 
is small and, since H,, depends logarithmically on «a, the resultant error in 
H#y issmall. This value for Z, will be discussed later (§ 4.6) but it should 
be noted that irradiation effects in copper anneal out at temperatures 
between 300°c and 400°c (Redman et al. 1953, McReynolds et al. 1955) 
This confirms that the observed effects are due to neutron irradiation. 


3.4. Other observations 


The density of spots in the specimens irradiated to 6-7 x 1017 em-2 is 
fairly uniform all over the specimens. Figure 11 isa micrograph showing 
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the density of spots close to a grain boundary. A marked denuded zone 
such as occurs in quenched aluminium (Hirsch et al. 1958 a) is not observed. 
If there is any variation in density with distance from the grain boundary 
itisat most ~ 30% within about } of the boundary}. The grain boundary 
therefore exerts much less influence on the formation of loops, than in 
the case of loops formed by quenching. | 

Dislocations other than those in loops are shown in fig. (10a) (neutron 
dose ~6-7x 107cm~*). These are usually irregular in shape, e.g. at X; 
this suggests strongly that climb has taken place as a result of irradiation. 

After irradiation to 6-7 x 10ncm~, one foil was given 3° extension. 
Figure 12(a) shows some of the dislocations observed in this foil. At 
points such as Z, the cusp-like nature of the dislocation lines suggests that 
the lines are pinned at these points. However, it has not yet proved 
possible to decide whether the dislocations are pinned at loops. The 
effectiveness of the pinnmg was shown by a sequence in which a short 
section of the dislocation line XY (fig. 12 (a)) bowed out until it met the 
surface. The process occurred too rapidly for intermediate stages to be 
photographed but fig. 12 (b) shows clearly the points C, D where the bowed 
out section has met the foil surface, and the pinning points A, B. 


§ 4. INTERPRETATION 
4.1. General 


The observations outlined in § 3 leave little doubt that one of the effects 
of neutron irradiation of copper is the production of new dislocation lines. 
The nature of the contrast, the annealing behaviour, and the variation of 
the dislocation structure with dose all support this view. For small doses 
the observations show the existence of a few loops and a high density of 
small regions of strain. The latter are thought to be either the nuclei of 
loops or loops at various stages of growth. As irradiation proceeds, more 
and bigger loops are observed. Eventually the density of loops appears 
to reach a maximum, while the radii of the loops continue to increase. 
Thus at ~ 102°n cm-, nearly all the observed defects are either fairly large 
loops or dislocations in networks. (However, the presence of large numbers 
of small defects cannot be ruled out in this case.) The dislocation densities 
in the specimens are high, being ~10!°-10!'cm~*. The stability and 
annealing behaviour of the loops suggests that they are prismatic in 
character. Evidence has been obtained for the climb and pinning of 
dislocations. 

Since exactly similar loops are observed in quenched metals, it might be 
thought that the loops are formed by vacancy condensation. It must 
be pointed out, however, that interstitial clusters may also form and there 
seems no reason why an interstitial platelet should not undergo a reaction 
exactly analogous to that pointed out by Kuhlmann-Wilsdorf (1958), 
which turns a vacancy platelet into a prismatic dislocation loop. The 
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+ Note added in proof —Further observations have confirmed the existence 
of a slight denuded region. 
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formation of interstitial platelets has in fact been proposed as an explanation, 
of radiation hardening by Kunz and Holden (1954). It is also possible 
that the small regions of strain are some form of three-dimensional clusters 
of interstitials although this seems unlikely. Since interstitial clusters 
may disappear by vacancy absorption, these clusters may anneal out at 
about the same temperature as that at which vacancy loops or clusters 
anneal out. There thus seems to be no way at present of distinguishing 
between the two types of loops, or clusters, and, in fact, the preliminary 
annealing experiments reported above (§ 3.3) have not shown any difference 
in behaviour between any of the loops. On the basis of these observations, 
no decision, can therefore be taken as to whether the loops arise by vacancy 
or interstitial agglomeration or both. A picture consistent with other data 
will however, be developed below. 


4.2. Previous Models 


The passage of fast neutrons (~2Mev) through a metal like copper 
results primarily in the creation of a number of high energy ‘primary 
knock-ons’. These are atoms which have been torn from their lattice 
sites and are passing through the metal with a high energy (~ 10° ey). 
‘Primary knock-ons’ may lose energy by ionizing the crystal or through 
Rutherford and hard-sphere types of collision with atoms in the crystal. 
In the case of copper, almost all the energy is expended in hard-sphere 
collisions (see e.g. Seitz and Koehler 1956). In these circumstances a 
cascade process occurs in which more and more atoms get struck from their 
lattice sites while the average energy per displaced atom decreases. Even- 
tually the energy of the displaced atoms decreases to a level where they 
are no longer capable of displacing others and the cascade ends at this point. 
The energy actually stored as point defects at the end of such a process is a 
very small fraction of the total available energy of the primary knock-on. 
The remainder is dissipated in the form of lattice vibrations and the physical 
effects of this process have been interpreted in a number of different ways. 
Seitz and Koehler (1956) have suggested that the lattice vibrations may 
be excited at localized points along the paths of the knock-ons at which 
the interaction with the lattice is sufficient to transfer energy without dis- 
placing atoms. ‘The result of this is to raise small local regions around the 
paths of the knock-ons to very high temperatures (~1000°c) for short 
periods of time (~10~!'sec). These phenomena are termed thermal 
spikes. Brinkman, (1954), on the other hand, argues that the mean free 
path of the knock-ons between collisions is of the same order of magnitude 
as the interatomic separation. Accordingly, it is meaningless to refer to 
individually separated points at which displacements occur. Instead, he 
suggests that a region, of crystal around the path of the primary knock-on 
melts and re-solidifies quickly, generally with the same orientation, as the 
parent lattice. A few Frenkel pairs may survive this process together 
with, perhaps, one or two dislocation loops and small crystals of a different 
orientation to that of the parent lattice. In a later development of this 
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concept, Brinkman (1956) proposed the transient formation of a hole (or 
multiple vacancy) surrounded by a shell of vacancy/interstitial pairs 
surrounded in turn by a shell of interstitial atoms. In the later stages of 
the spike, the hole will collapse under the pressure of the shell of inter- 
stitial atoms and, under the influence of the thermal vibrations, the material 
will recrystallize with the original orientation. Based on, these ideas, 
Seegér (unpublished) has put forward a model in which the collapse gives 
rise to zones of density 20-30% less than that of the parent crystal. Some 
of the interstitials are thought to be shot away from the spike as dynamic 
crowdions. The view point adopted by Cottrell (1956a) lies somewhat 
between the displacement and thermal spike concepts. His model 
consists of a pear-shaped cluster of Frenkel defects in which, due to the 
high thermal energies available, most of the pairs will anneal out. He 
suggests that only those defects at the edge of cluster survive the thermal 
spike. 

While Brinkman (1954, 1956) suggested that isolated dislocation loops 
might be formed within a displacement spike, the nature of these loops was 
not specified. Seitz and Koehler (1956) have also pointed out that the 
compressive stresses associated with the thermal expansion of a displace- 
ment spike may cause the nucleation of dislocation loops on, slip planes, 
which, on cooling, should contract. However, if several loops intersect, a 
stable interlocking network might be formed. The observations of 
isolated dislocation loops after low dose irradiations show that this latter 
mechanism does not seem to be important in neutron, irradiated copper. 
The observed formation of stable prismatic dislocation loops does appear 
to be consistent however with any displacement spike model (e.g. Brinkman. 
1954, 1956, Cottrell 1956a, Seeger, unpublished) in which local concen- 
trations of vacancies or of interstitials are produced. The absence of any 
zone markedly denuded of loops near a grain boundary suggests that the 
loops are nucleated within the spike, and not primarily by migration and 
condensation of isolated vacancies (see fig. 11). In the following section, 
the previous displacement spike models will be elaborated a little to include 
specifically the formation of loops. 


4.3. The Model 


We suppose that some of the interstitials are shot away from the site of 
the spike as dynamic crowdions. This leaves the centre of the spike with 
an excess concentration of vacancies, surrounded by a shell of vacancy/ 
interstitial pairs (fig. 13(a)). We may assume that in a typical case, 100 
interstitials at the surface of the spike might survive (Cottrell 1956 a). 
If we assume that these are shot away as crowdions, then an excess 
concentration of 100 vacancies will be left in the centre of the spikes. The 
spike itself is estimated by Cottrell to contain perhaps ~ 60 000 atoms. 
The local concentration of vacancies is therefore ~2x10~* which is 
extremely large and is in fact considerably larger than is usually 
encountered in quenching experiments. The effective chemical stress 
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aiding nucleation of a loop due to a supersaturation of vacancies is given 
as (kT'/b®) log c/cy where ¢ is the actual concentration and Cy, the equilibrium 
concentration of vacancies. Under the conditions of irradiation (i.e. 
T ~ 35-100°c), this is found to be ~G/7. While these numbers are not to be 
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(a) A transient stage in the formation of dislocation loops in a displacement 
spike. O vacancy ; + interstitial atoms. 
(5) Prismatic dislocation loops formed at the end of the displacement spike. 
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regarded as accurate quantitative estimates they are expected to represent 
the relevant orders of magnitude. Such large concentrations of vacancies 
would be expected to precipitate into discs, which subsequently collapse 
to form dislocation loops (as in fig. 13 (b)), if the temperature is high enough 
for vacancy migration to take place. At present, there is still some 
discussion about the temperature at which this occurs, but the most 
recent electrical resistivity experiments on quenched Cu (Airoldi et al. 1959) 
suggests that the activation energy for vacancy migration is ~1-3ev; if 
this value is correct no appreciable single vacancy movement could have 
taken place during these experiments. But even if the average tem- 
perature is not so high, during the formation of the spike the effective local 
temperature is expected to be very high (say ~1000°c) for a very short 
time (say ~ 10~" sec) and during this time several atomic jumps may take 
place, sufficient for the small discs of vacancies to be formed. If the local 
concentration of vacancies is very high the activation energies of movement 
may also be lowered below that for single vacancy migration (e.g. if di- or 
multi-vacancies are formed). Formation of vacancy discs and dislocation 
loops would also be aided by the compressive stresses due to the shell of 
Frenkel pairs and interstitials surrounding the central region of the spike. 
All these arguments suggest that loops may form or nucleate at tem- 
peratures below that at which vacancy migration takes place. In fact, 
the present experiments show that precipitation and collapse of vacancy. 
‘discs takes place at temperatures as low as ~35°c. Furthermore, 
-assuming the effect of deuteron irradiation to be similar, the experiments of 
Simmons and Balluffi (1958) and Vook and Wert (1958) on length changes 
in deuteron irradiated Cu indicate that most of the increase in length 
after irradiation disappears below room temperature, so that the vacancy 
rich regions must have collapsed below this temperature. Another 
argument suggesting that collapse takes place during the formation of the 
spike is the fact that there is virtually no annealing or change of the 
increase in flow stress after irradiation at 20°K up to about 300—-400°c. 
(It will be shown below that the increase in flow stress can be explained 
in terms of dislocation loops.) 

The above section may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Under the conditions of large vacancy concentration believed to 
occur in displacement spikes, loops are expected to be formed at a 
‘temperature at which vacancy migration occurs. 

(2) It is known that prismatic loops are formed during irradiation at 
~ 35°c which is thought to be lower than the temperature for vacancy 
migration. 

(3) It is probable that loops are formed at even lower specimen 
temperatures during the formation of the spike. 

With regard to the surrounding shell of Frenkel defects, these are 
expected to annihilate at a temperature at which sufficient Behan 
energy is available. Seeger suggests that in low temperature (20°K) 
neutron-irradiated Cu, these defects anneal out in stages I, II and III 
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corresponding to temperature ranges of 20-50°K, 50-240°K and 240-300°K. 
While these processes affect the electrical resistivity, x-ray lattice para- 
meter and length changes, they have little effect on the mechanical 
properties. Under the present conditions of irradiation the Frenkel 
defects have therefore probably annihilated. 

The crowdions which are originally ejected from the spike are thought 
to be absorbed at other dislocation loops, by vacancies, at the original 
dislocations, at grain boundaries or at the surface. The occurrence of 
the last three absorption processes allows the dislocation density in the form 
of loops to increase. However, when the loops are sufficiently numerous. 
and large enough to interact to form a network, further absorption of inter- 
stitials or vacancies will cause the network to move but not to change 
significantly in density. Prior to this saturation effect however, the 
increase in dislocation, density in the form of loops is entirely due to the 
small increase in the number of vacancies due to the disappearance of 
some interstitials at other sinks. (The formation of interstitial platelets 
as postulated by Kunz and Holden (1954) is thought to be rather more 
unlikely, since the concentration of interstitials at any time or place will 
be low.) The nature of the increase in dislocation density with continued. 
irradiation will be discussed in the following section. 


Pile 


BEPO 


BEPO 


DIDO 


Total neutron flux 


6-7 x 1017 em? 


5-6 x 1018 em-? 


1-4 x 102° em=2 


Density of defects | 3x10!*¢.c.— Co x10 Gen 1-4 10! ¢.e.— 
Density of neutron 
collisions 10!’ ¢.¢.-1 1018 ¢.¢. 2-5 x 1019 ¢.¢.-1 
Loop size 
(diameter) T5A 1504 300 A 
Number of vacan- 
cies per loop 800 3100 12400 
Total number of 
vacancies 2°4 x 1018 ¢.c.+ 210! ce.+ Wo7i S36 WOMEN et 
Vacancies per 
neutron collision 24 20 0-6 
Distance between 
collisions 215A 1004 35 A 
Distance between 
loops 700 A 535 A 900 A 
Dislocation 
densities 
(in loops) LO? erin? 4x 101° cm-? Le Ole Gras 


The values of some of the quantities relevant to the present discussion: 
: It should be emphasized that the values deduced 
from the micrographs are of a preliminary nature. The density of neutron. 


are shown in the table. 


4.4. Concentration of Defects 
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collisions, and hence the number of primary knock-ons and the number of 
spikes are given by the product of the total neutron flux, the density of 
atoms in the metal and the neutron cross section for elastic scattering of 
copper. ‘The cross section was taken as 2 x 10-*4 em? (Hughes and Harvey 
1955). From the size and density of the loops, the concentration of 
vacancies surviving in loops can be evaluated. From this and the density 
of neutron collisions, the average number of vacancies surviving in a spike 
can be found. For the lower doses, in BEPO, this is about 20 per spike. 
Theory predicts that the number of Frenkel pairs produced is ~ 1000 (e.g. 
Cottrell 1956a) and consequently only a small fraction (~2°%) of the 
created defects survive in the spike. When the dislocation loops are so 
large and numerous that they form a dislocation network, saturation 
occurs and the number of surviving defects per spike is expected to 
decrease. This may possibly account for the rather low value for the third 
dose (1-4 x 10?°nem~?). However, it should be pointed out that the micro- 
graphs do not rule out the presence of small loops or regions of strain. 
Further, the temperature and flux (nem-*sec~*) in the case of the third 
dose were greater than for the other two specimens. The influence of 
these variables is not understood at present. 

It will be noted that the number of loops is smaller than the number of 
spikes calculated from the number of neutron collisions ; furthermore each 
loop contains more vacancies than the average number expected to survive 
at the spike. This could be due to the fact that if a dislocation line lies in a 
displacement spike then it will act as a site for the absorption of vacancies. 
Thus, if a previously formed loop lies within a displacement spike, the 
vacancies may combine with it causing it to grow, rather than forming a 
new loop. However, the diameter of the spikes is expected to be ~75— 
100A (Brinkman 1954, Cottrell 1956a), and while this is of the order of 
the inter-collision distance, it is rather lower than the interloop distance 
(see table). Thus, while spikes are expected to overlap, it appears that a 
loop would not necessarily lie in a spike unless the latter are about 500 A in 
diameter, which seems unreasonably large. However, the large number of 
vacancies per loop, and the growth of the loops under continued irradiation 
can, be explained if some vacancy migration isassumed. Thus, it is possible 
that some of the smaller loops formed initially during irradiation disperse 
as vacancy clusters as a result of interstitial absorption; these small 
vacancy clusters might migrate (at relatively low temperatures) to other 
loops causing these to grow. This migration of vacancies or of vacancy 
clusters could also be accelerated by the local temperature rise in the spike. 
We suggest therefore that the loops are nucleated in the spikes, but that 
further growth takes place as a result of vacancy or of vacancy cluster 
migration. 


4.5. Irradiation Hardening 


Irradiation hardening is similar in nature to quench and fatigue hardening 
(Cottrell 1956 b, 1958, Broom and Ham 1959). All three types of hardening 
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are characterized by a high yield point, sometimes accompanied by a 
subsequent yield drop, but always followed by a stage in the stress strain 
curve in which the rate of work-hardening is small ; furthermore, the tem- 
perature dependence of the yield stress is greater for irradiated or fatigued 
than for cold-worked crystals. This type of hardening has been attri- 
buted to the presence of point defects (Cottrell 1958, Broom and Ham 1959), 
but there has been some doubt as to the precise mechanism of hardening. 
Recent transmission electron microscope experiments on quenched Al and 
Cu (Hirsch et al. 1958 a, Hirsch and Silcox 1958, Smallman and Westmacott 
1959) and fatigued Al (Wilson and Forsyth 1959, Segall and Partridge 1959), 
and Cu (Segall and Partridge unpublished), together with the present 
results on irradiated Cu and those of Smallman and Westmacott (1959) on. 
irradiated Al, all show the presence of dislocation loops. It is considered 
therefore that the general level of the stress strain curve after initial 
yielding in all three cases is due to the large density of dislocations in the 
form of loops. More specifically the flow stress is determined by the stress 
required for a dislocation to cut through the ‘forest’ of loops. On this 
model, the temperature dependent part of the flow stress, 7s, is due to the 
stress required to make the jog, while the temperature independent (after 
correction for the shear modulus) part tg, is due to the long-range elastic 
strain field of the loop. While 7s will be the same as that for a work- 
hardened metal with similar dislocation density, tg will be smaller for loops. 
because the elastic strain field decreases more rapidly with distance from a. 
small loop than from a long straight dislocation. Consequently ts/r¢ is 
expected to be larger for crystals containing small loops than for crystals. 
containing networks. Thus the relatively larger temperature dependence 
of the flow stress in irradiated, or fatigued metals can be explained, 
at least qualitatively, in terms of the observed dislocation loops. 

With regard to the absolute magnitude of the yield stress, on the theory 
of forest hardening from dislocation networks (Hirsch 1958, Thornton. 
1959, Basinski 1959), 7g is expected to be ~ (Gb/27l) where / is the average 
distance between loops intersecting the slip plane. If n is the number of 
loops per unit volume, L their average diameter, it is easy to show that 
l= [(7/2)nL]+? =[p/2] +”, where p is the dislocation density, assuming that 
the loops are randomly orientated. Using the data given in the table, rg 
is found to be 0-96, 2-01, 1-315 kg/mm? for the three doses. The values of 
tg for the two lower doses are of the same order of magnitude as those 
observed experimentally (Makin reported by Cottrell 1958, Blewitt and 
Coltman 1951, Greenfield and Wilsdorf 1959). Blewitt (1956) reports that 
the flow stress varies as (dose)3. The present determinations of dis- 
location density are however too inaccurate to allow this law to be tested. 
on the present model. It is clear however from the electron microscope 
observations that there may not be a simple interpretation of the (dose)"* 
law, as both the number and size of the loops vary with increasing dose. 
The important parameter, however, is the dislocation density. 

While the general level of the stress strain curve after the initial yielding: 
can, be accounted for in terms of dislocation loops, the initial yield point, 
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sometimes followed by a yield drop, is likely to be influenced by pinning of 
dislocations by point defects, as suggested by Cottrell (1956 b, 1958). The 
electron microscope observations in fact suggest the presence of ‘ jogey’ 
dislocations, confirming the occurrence of this process (see fig. 12(a)). The 
initial yield point may also be determined by the criterion that a 
dislocation loop must act as a source, as suggested by Kuhlmann-Wilsdorf 
(1958). Thus, essentially there are two types of hardening present: 
‘source’ hardening, and ‘dispersion’ hardening due to loops; these have 
been measured separately for irradiated Cu by Adams and Higgins (1959), 
by determining the variation of yield stress with grain size. Both types of 
hardening increase with increasing dose, but the temperature dependence of 
the yield stress is determined by the dispersion hardening component, 
which we identify with loops. 

While the above considerations are still mainly qualitative and of a pre- 
liminary nature, they do suggest that the main features of the hardening 
mechanism in irradiated, quenched and fatigued metals can be explained in 
terms of (1) forest hardening due to dislocation loops and (2) source 
hardening due to either initial locking of the dislocations other than loops 
by the formation of many jogs, or to the fact that the loops themselves 
may act as sources. There seems to be no need to postulate a hardening 
mechanism specific to irradiated metals, as suggested by Seeger (un- 
published) in which the defects are zones of ~10A diameter, of density 
less than that of the perfect crystal. While such zones are probably too 
small to be observed in the electron microscope, the occurrence of loops in 
specimens irradiated at ~35°o suggests that collapse takes place at least 
at that temperature. Furthermore, the results of the annealing of length 
changes (Vook and Wert 1958, Simmons and Balluffi 1958) indicate that 
nearly all the collapse takes place even somewhat below this temperature. 
Thus for irradiation at room temperature and above only dislocation loops 
are thought to contribute to the dispersion hardening. Although we 
believe that this is also true at lower temperatures, this cannot be proved 
at present. 


4.6. Annealing 


Preliminary annealing experiments described in §3.3 show that the 
loops disappear in the range of temperature (300—400°c) in which radiation 
hardening anneals out, and from the heating stage experiments a 
preliminary value for the activation energy of the process was found to be 
~2ey. This may be compared with the values of 2-2 ev and 2 ev found by 
Redman et al. (1953) and by McReynolds et al. (1955) respectively for the 
same annealing range. These values are close to the value of 2-05ev 
found for the energy of self-diffusion by Kuper ef al. (1954), although 
recent preliminary electrical resistivity measurements on quen ched copper 
by Airoldi et al. (1959) indicate a higher value of 2:3ev for the sum of the 
activation energies of formation and migration of vacancies. In the 
absence of a more complete investigation, however, we may conclude that 
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the annealing is consistent with that found by other workers and is 
governed by the activation energy of self-diffusion. Accordingly the 
time taken for a loop of diameter 754 to anneal out at 350°C is ~ 10min 
(using formula 1) and thus the observed decrease in density of loops by a 
factor of four in the foil annealed for 22 min at 350°C is to be expected. A 
complete anneal is not expected as this would correspond to the lifetime 
of a loop of larger than average radius (as pointed out by Silcox and 
Whelan 1959). 

The various stages of the annealing of the resistivity due to irradiation 
at very low temperatures have been discussed by several authors (Koehler 
et al. 1956, Blewitt ef al. 1956, Seeger unpublished), and they will not be 
considered here. 


§ 5. CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this paper may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Dislocation loops are formed in Cu irradiated with neutrons at a 
temperature a little above room temperature. 

(2) For small doses (10!8n cm?) many of the defects observed can only 
be resolved as small regions of strain; the diameter of those defects which 
can be recognized as loops is 1004 or less. 

(3) With increasing dose of irradiation the average diameter of the loops 
increases, and a large proportion of the defects can be recognized as loops. 

(4) For large doses of irradiation (10??nem~*) dense dislocation 
networks are observed in some areas. 

(5) The stability of the small defects and loops, and their behaviour on 
annealing is that expected from prismatic loops. 

(6) The loops are thought to nucleate in the centre of a displacement 
spike by the collapse of disc-shaped cavities formed in a region containing a 
very high supersaturation of vacancies, and to grow as a result of migration 
of vacancies or of vacancy clusters. 

(7) Radiation hardening is interpreted in terms of a forest of dislocation 
loops. The density of dislocations in loops exceeds ~ 10!°cm-2. 

(8) Radiation hardening anneals out at a temperature at which the loops 
disappear by climb. 

These results are only of a preliminary nature, and further systematie 
investigations are in progress on irradiated Cu and other metals. 
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Temperature Dependence of the Strength of Zone Hardened 
Aluminium-Silver Alloys} 


By Morris E. Fine 


Department of Metallurgy and Materials Science, 
The Technological Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


[Received August 28, 1959] 


THE critical resolved shear stress of a fully cold hardened Al-6 at % Ag 
alloy (water quenched from 560°c and aged 8 hrs at 160°c) is 9 Kg/mm? at 
room temperature and increases 12° on cooling to 77°K (Kelly et al. 1959). 
In two previous papers, Kelly and Fine (1957) and Kelly (1958), the 
principal source of the strength of aluminium-rich silver alloys containing 
Guinier—Preston zones has been attributed to chemical changes associated 
with shearing of zones during plastic deformation. During shearing of 
zones the number of Al-Ag bonds increases; the number of Al-Al and 
Ag—Ag bonds decreases. The following relation of ,, the critical resolved 
shear stress, was obtained : 
1/2 
ee ae ak eeae 


ab? 


Here b is the Burger vector, « is a numerical factor, fis the volume fraction 
of zones, and AH(Ag) is the change in internal energy on removing a silver 
atom from a zone and putting it into solution. A#(Ag) was considered 
to be independent of temperature, that is, the change in heat capacity was 
neglected. 

The purpose of the present note is to point out that there is also an 
increase in entropy resulting from shearing of zones and to discuss the 
temperature dependence of the flow stress due to the entropy term. 

Since the zones contain a relatively small number of atoms, the con- 
figurational entropy per atom in a zone is very small and negligible com- 
pared to the configurational entropy of an atom in the matrix solid solution. 
The entropy of mixing of the zones in the matrix solid solution may also be 
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neglected. The average change in free energy due to removing an atom, 
silver or aluminium, from a zone and placing it into solution will be 


AC. 


AF,=AE, +[ AC dt = rf = —£gT—TS,2AE,-TSy (2) 


0) 
In eqn. (2), AZ, and AC, refer respectively to the average change per atom 
in internal energy at 0°K and heat capacity. S,, is the average entropy of 
mixing per atom in the solid solution. In the second equality the AC, 
terms which tend to cancel are neglected. 

The free energy change may be put on the per atom of silver basis by 
dividing eqn. (2) by C,,(Z), the atom fraction of silver in a zone. 


TSy 


AF, (Ag)= = AH(Ag) — Oag(Z) : 


(3) 


In eqn. (1) the AH(Ag) term should be replaced by AF’,(Ag). 

According to Gerold (1955) in a 6 at %% Ag alloy roughly one-third of the 
silver atoms are in zones. Assuming the zones to contain 50 at % silver 
(Kelly, private communication) C,, of the matrix solid solution is 0-043. 
The entropy of mixing of a solid solution of this composition, according to 
the measurements of Hillert e¢ al. (1956) is about 0-5cal/°K mole or 
2:17x 10-5ev/°Katom. AH of 0-24ev/atom of silver (Kelly 1958) is 
computed from the heat of reversion of Koster and Schell (1952). 

The table shows values of AF’,/AF,,3 computed as indicated in 
comparison with the observed values of o,,/0,73. 


°K o7/Fx73 AP 7/ AP 375 
IAS (observed) (computed) 
7! 1-11 1-04 
155 1-07 1-02 
196 1-05 1-01 
273 1 1 
373 0-97 0-985 


In view of the uncertainty in the composition of the zones and the fraction 
of silver in zones, the computed temperature variation is only qualitative. 
No account has been taken of the fact that the zones consist of a silver-rich 
core surrounded by a silver-poor shell. For this reason the ‘bond 
scrambling ’ and the entropy change due to shearing of zones by one atomic 
unit would be larger than computed. 

It does appear reasonable to suggest, however, that entropy considera- 
tions may be important in determining the temperature variation of the 
flow stress in this alloy. 
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On Stress-aided Cross-slip of Dislocations 


By C. J. BALL 


Department of Physics, Makerere College, Box 262 Kampala, Uganda 
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SEEGER ef al. (1957) have shown that the reduction in the rate of work 
hardening in the later stages of deformation, of single crystals of face- 
centred cubic metals (Stage 3) is due to cross-slip of screw dislocations, 
aided by the large stresses present near the head of piled up groups, and 
Seeger (1957) and Seeger et al. (1959) have estimated the number of 
dislocations in a piled up group from work hardening curves at very low 
temperatures. They assume that the stress forcing together the two 
partials of an extended dislocation at the head of a pile-up is nr, where 7 
is the appropriate component of the applied stress and n is the number of 
dislocations in the pile-up. However, with the possible exception, of the 
first dislocation, the centres of the dislocations are in regions of zero stress. 
There is a stress forcing together the two partials of an extended 
dislocation, but this is proportional to the stress gradient at the position 
of the dislocation and the separation, of the partials. 

Eshelby et al. (1951) have considered the equilibrium of various arrays 
of dislocations, For the case of screw dislocations piled up under a shear 
stress 7 against an obstacle that exerts only short range forces, the equi- 
librium positions of the dislocations are given by Gbu,/477, where G is the 
shear modulus, b the Burgers vector of the dislocations and w; one of the 
roots of the first derivative of the nth Laguerre polynomial, L,,’(u). 
Further, the appropriate component of the stress gradient at the positions 
of the dislocations is 

(8777?/Gb){(n/u;) — 4}. 
The first dislocation is at the origin, and this expression does not apply. 
For the next dislocation (at w= 3-67/n) the stress gradient is ~ (7/Gb)(nr)?. 

Applying this to work hardening at very low temperatures, we see that 
the stresses due to the dislocations of a pile-up are never sufficiently great 
to force the partials completely together. A stress component normal to 
the Burgers vector of the total dislocation might do this as it reacts with 
the edge components of the partials and forces them in opposite directions 
(Whelan e¢ al. 1957), but sufficiently large stresses are unlikely to arise in 
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a single crystal deforming on primarily one system. Blewitt et al. (1955) 
did not observe Stage 3 in single crystals of copper deformed at 4:2°K. 
At 78°K Stage 3 was observed when the shear stress was ~7kg/mm?. If 
we suppose that at this temperature cross-slip occurs when the separation 
of the partials is b, we find for the number of dislocations in a pile-up, 
n~100. Seeger’s estimate was n=25. He obtained substantially the 
same estimate from a consideration of the stress near the head of a group, 
supposing this to be not greater than G/10 and equating it to nr. How- 
ever, this assumes that no stress relaxation takes place. As the crystal 
must be deforming on systems other than the primary, in order to form 
the obstacles on the primary plane, some stress relaxation is presumably 
taking place. 

The stresses acting on the leading dislocation depend rather critically 
on the exact nature of the obstacle. This is usually assumed to be a 
Lomer-—Cottrell lock. As this consists of three pure edge dislocations it 
has no long-range interaction with a pile-up of screws. It will, though, 
react with the partials into which the screw dislocations are split, as these 
have edge components. If all stacking faults are intrinsic and the pile- 
up approaches the lock on the side remote from the apex the geometry is 
such that the nearer partial is repelled, and the further attracted. Thus 
the stress compressing the partials is greater than nv. Continuum 
elasticity theory, neglecting the surface tension effect of the stacking fault, 
gives it as 4n7, but it will be even greater than this. 

The leading partial of a screw dislocation approaching from the other 
side of the lock will react with the stair rod dislocation at the apex, leaving 
two glissile dislocations that will present no obstacle to the pile-up. 

If the pile-up does not approach on exactly the same plane as one of the 
stacking faults of the lock (as will probably be the case) it may not be able 
to react or cross-slip, and then the Lomer—Cottrell lock would be a more 
effective obstacle. Experimentally it appears that the leading dis- 
location does not cross-slip much more readily than any of the others— 
cross-slip traces near the head of a pile-up are not concentrated on a 
single plane. 

It seems, then, that the number of dislocations in a pile-up may be 
appreciably greater than has been thought. 
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The Dependence of Internal Friction on Frequency 


By J. WiLKs 


Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford 
[Received October 12, 1959] 


As is well known, the internal friction of annealed pure metals and dilute 
alloys measured at low amplitudes of oscillation is independent of the 
strain amplitude. It is often postulated that this friction arises from a 
viscous-like damping of lengths of dislocation, anchored at each end by 
some form of pinning point, and vibrating with the applied stress (Koehler 
1952, Granato and Liicke 1956). Such a model leads to an expression for 
the decrement 

See SOSw Sot win) eee eee mic) 


where « is a constant depending on, the state of the specimen, L the mean 
length of the dislocation loops, B the viscous damping coefficient and w 
the frequency of the oscillations. In several ways this treatment is quite 
successful. It gives a friction of roughly the right order of magnitude, 
and predicts that the modulus defect AH and the decrement A, are pro- 
portional to the second and fourth powers of the loop length LZ. Evidence 
of such characteristic dependence on the loop lengths is given by experi- 
ments on the neutron irradiation of copper (Thompson and Holmes 1956) 
and from observations of the Késter effect discussed by Granato et al. 
(1958). 

The model also predicts that the damping should be proportional to the 
frequency of the oscillations. Such dependence has been reported over 
small frequency ranges in lead by Hiki (1958), and in aluminium by Hikata 
and Truell (1957). However, other observations suggest that the depen- 
dence on frequency is very weak (Nowick 1950, Takahashi 1956), and indeed 
the values of the damping reported at megacycle frequencies are usually 
not much greater than those measured at 1 cycle per second. As several 
authors have discussed, there are difficulties in obtaining good experi- 
mental information over a wide range of frequencies (see, for example, 
Nowick 1953, Liicke and Granato 1957); nevertheless it seems that in 
some metals the friction varies much more slowly than the first power of 
the frequency. In this note we point out that a simple explanation of this 
behaviour is implied in a recent treatment given by Thompson and Holmes 
(1959) to account for the temperature dependence of A, at not too high 
temperatures. 

Thompson. and Holmes suggest that the friction A, increases with rising 
temperature because the thermal energy is able to free the dislocations 
from more pinning points (probably impurity atoms) and thus increase the 
effective lengths of the loops. These authors measured the friction and 
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modulus defect of an annealed copper single crystal, and found that 
between about 100° and 300°K both quantities rose rapidly with tem- 
perature and were related so that (AH/H)? x A,. This last result follows 
naturally if the main effect of changing the temperature is to vary the loop 
length, because AH cc L? and A, « L4. Such a correlation is difficult 
to explain otherwise; it could not arise solely from the temperature 
dependence of the viscous damping coefficient in the equation of motion 
for a vibrating dislocation, for this does not come into the expression 
for the modulus defect. (In addition Thompson and Holmes deduce a 
T? temperature dependence for A, which is close to their experimental 
values, but the exact form of this dependence will depend on the 
distribution, of the pinning points and does not concern us here.) 

We now consider how the friction should depend on the frequency of the 
oscillations. The unpinning of a dislocation from an impurity atom by 
thermal activation will occur in a mean time 


7=A exp (Q/kT) 


where A is a constant and @ an activation energy whose value will depend 
on, the nature of the impurity and the distance to adjacent pinning points. 
(We assume that the strain amplitudes are so small that the effective value 
of @ is not changed appreciably by the stress fields acting on the 
dislocation.) The condition that a dislocation vibrating at a frequency, 
w, should be virtually free from such a pinning point may be written 


TiSaety ve tce , sie il.« et eee ee 


At higher frequencies, such that 1/w<7z, the dislocation will remain 
pinned for virtually all cycles of the applied stress, and thus the effective 
lengths of the vibrating loops of dislocation are reduced. Hence the 
term 4 in eqn. (1) is an inverse function of w, so that the friction does 
not vary directly as the frequency but less rapidly. 

To get some idea of the magnitude of this effect we use the data of 
Weertman and Salkovitz (1955) who measured both the amplitude depen- 
dent and amplitude independent damping (A,, and A,) of dilute lead alloys 
at room temperature and above. The value of A, increases with tem- 
perature so that in a typical specimen the friction at 186°c is 10 times that 
at 25°c. IfThompson and Holmes’ explanation is applicable, this increase 
comes about because the time, 7, characteristic of unpinning is less at the 
higher temperatures. An analysis of the amplitude dependent damping 
(Granato and Liicke 1956) shows that the activation energy for unpinning 
is about 0-1lev, so that 


To, _ exp (Q/298h) 
Gina A exp (Q/459k) ¥ 


Thus changing 7 by a factor 5 changes the friction by a factor 10. Now 
condition (2) implies that, as far as the effect on the unpinning process is 
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concerned, increasing the frequency is equivalent to increasing tr. There- 
fore an increase of the frequency by a factor 5 should reduce the effective 
loop lengths to such an extent that the friction is reduced by a factor 10 on 
this account alone. Hence, in this particular case, the total dependence of 
A, on frequency should be quite small; the friction actually decreasing 
slightly at the higher frequencies. 

The magnitude of this frequency effect will depend quite critically on the 
state of a specimen, particularly on the nature and amount of the 
impurities, and for a complete discussion one needs measurements of both 
A; and Aj, together with the modulus defect, over a fairly wide range of 
temperatures. The only measurements of modulus defect are those already 
mentioned, but Chambers (1957) has given values of A, and A, for 
aluminium single crystals between room temperature and 300°c which 
show that A, increases considerably with increasing temperature. If this 
is due to the loop lengths becoming longer, similar considerations to those 
given above show that the effect of frequency on the friction will be rather 
similar to that in copper. The only other relevant measurements are 
those of Caswell (1958) for A; and A,, in copper single crystals below room 
temperature; these are not inconsistent with our present discussion, 
although it is not possible to derive a value of the activation energy. 

It remains to consider why the friction is sometimes quite accurately 
proportional to the frequency. The experiments of Hikata and Truell on 
aluminium were made at frequencies of 5 and 10 Me/s, and these frequencies 
are so high that the amount of unpmning will always be small. Hence 
the term L4 of eqn. (1) was probably constant, and this leads to the observed 
dependence of friction on frequency. In Hiki’s measurements at 64 and 
192 Ke/s the proportionality to frequency was only observed below 220°K, 
that is in the region where the friction did not vary with temperature. 
Following Thompson and Holmes, this independence of the friction on 
temperature implies that the dislocations were always tightly pinned, so 
the loop lengths were again constant. We also note that Hiki’s values 
obtained at 64 Ke/s begin to rise with increasing temperature above 250°K, 
and those obtained at 192 Ke/s begin to rise above 220°K. Provided that 
the friction is independent of the strain amplitude we would expect the rise 
at the lower frequency to begin at the lower temperature. However, 
Hiki’s data is insufficient to verify that the friction at both frequencies was 
entirely amplitude independent ; more complete experimental data would 
be of interest. 
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Detection of Equilibrium Vacancy Concentrations in Aluminiumy 


By Sost Nennot and J. W. KAUFFMAN 


Department of Materials Science, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


[Received September 21, 1959] 


Tue objective of this work is to detect and measure equilibrium vacancy 
concentrations and to estimate the energy of formation of a vacancy in 
aluminium. For cubic isotropic crystals, if / is the length of a sample and. 
athe lattice parameter at a temperature 7' while /) and ad, are corresponding 
values at a standard temperature 7’), the fractional concentration of 
vacancies, Cy, present at temperature 7’ is expressed as 
C9 (ello) = (alae) 
: (779) 

provided that 7’, is a low enough temperature that Cy(7')) is negligible. 
Therefore, the vacancy concentration is obtained from the difference 
between these two experimentally measured quantities. The lattice 
parameter of aluminium was measured at intervals from room temperature 
up to about 650°C, and was compared to the bulk thermal expansion. In 
the present work only the x-ray measurements were made. 


Comparison of Lattice Thermal Expansion 


Author (4 —o)/ay x 10° at 
200°c 300°c 400°c 550°c 600°C 650°C 
Feder and 
Nowick (1958) 4-85} 7-657 10-607 15:407 17-15 19-007 
Wilson (1942) 4-82 eon 10-52 — 17-21 19-07 
Present work 4-89 7-61 10:53 15°31 17-02 18-80 


+ These values are obtained from their graph. 


Aluminium rods were obtained from Johnson, Mathey with a specified 
purity of 99-996%. The samples were thin rods annealed and sealed in a 
quartz capillary under a 2x 10-’mm Hg vacuum. Cobalt K radiation was 
EE ee eee eee 
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used with a Unicam 19cm diameter powder camera, which was operated 
under a vacuum of 10 mmHg. Around the quartz capillary a length 
of thin platinum wire was wound which was used as a thermometer. 
Diffraction patterns of the aluminium sample and platinum were obtained 
simultaneously at given temperatures. The expansion of the platinum 
standard was used to determine the temperature. In this way specimen 
temperature was determined to within 1-5°c. Probable error in lattice 
parameter measurement of aluminium was 5 x 10~°. 


Abi, ——-—- TAYLOR et al, (1938) 


19 —-— FEDER anp NOWICK (1958) 
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Comparison of lattice and bulk thermal expansion of aluminium. 
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The result of lattice thermal expansion measurements on the aluminium 
is expressed as an empirical equation : 


diy|iy = 1 + 2°2724t x 10-5 + 8-188#2 x 10-9 + 2-02#8 x 10-1, 


where a, and a, are lattice parameters at fc and 0°c respectively, the 
maximum deviation being 8 x 10~. A comparison was made between, our — 
lattice thermal expansion data and those published by previous investi- 
gators (Wilson 1942, and Feder and Nowick 1958), who used aluminium of 
comparable purity (99-99%), as given in the table. It is noted from the 
table that they are in good agreement with each other up to about 400°c 
and are in fair agreement at higher temperatures, i.e. our values are lower 
than the others at temperatures above about 500°, for instance, by 
0-20 x 10-3 to 0-27 x 10-8 at 650°C. It was found experimentally that this 
slight discrepancy of the lattice thermal expansion at higher temperatures 
may be explainable in terms of the difference of the degree of vacuum used. 

The present data of lattice thermal expansion were compared to the 
bulk thermal expansion, data (Feder and Nowick 1958, and Taylor, Willey, 
Smith and Edwards 1938) on 99-99%, pure aluminium available in the 
literature. As seen from the figure, they are in good agreement up to 
about 400°c, while they are not at higher temperatures. The difference 
between them at higher temperature, which is proportional to the 
concentration of vacancies, is found to increase exponentially with 
temperature. The corresponding values of vacancy concentration at the 
melting point Cy(m.p.) and of the energy of formation, hy, are: Cy(m.p.) = 
(1-3+0-1) x 10-3, hy =(0-61 + 0-07) ev, if the bulk expansion data Taylor 
et al. (1938) are used ; Cy(m.p.) = (1-0 + 0-1) x 10-3, and hy = (0-67 + 0-09) ev, 
if the bulk expansion data of Feder and Nowick (1958) are used. The two 
sets of these values obtained from two independent data of the bulk 
thermal expansion are not greatly different. Upon averaging them we 
have: Cy(m.p.)=(1-1 + 0-2) x 10-3, hy = (0°64 + 0-12) ev. 

The results obtained are in fairly good agreement with quenched-in, 
resistivity experiments in aluminium, using 1-4 micro-ohm-cm/at % 
vacancies. Desorbo and Turnbull (1959), who used zone refined aluminium 
find Cy(m.p.) = 10-3, and for the energy of formation, hy=0-79 + 0-04 ev. 
Quenching experiments of Bradshaw and Pearson (1957), using 99-99% 
purity aluminium, give Cy(m.p.)=7 x 10-4, and the energy of formation, 
hy =0-75 + 0-04 ev. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Measurement: Definitions and Theories, By C. West CHURCHMAN and PHILBURN 
Ratoosu (Ed.), (New York : John Wiley and Sons, 1959.) [ Pp. 274.] 64s. 


A collection of papers read to the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1956. The contributors are: Peter Caws, 8. S. Stevens, Paul 
Kircher, C. West Churchman, Karl Menger, Patrick Suppes, R. Duncan Luce, 
Henry Margenau, Arthur Pap, John L. McKnight, E. J. Gumbel, Clyde H. 
Coombs, Donald Davidson and Jacob Marschak. 

Those familiar with the basic problems of the philosophy of measurement may 
gain some profit from a report on work in progress: others will feel that while 
most of the papers are passable, and one or two quite good, as papers intro- 
ducing a discussion, they needed to be worked over more if they were to be 
published: physicists will be chiefly interested in Margenau’s suggestion that 
instead of its being simply the process of measurement that alters the quantum 
state, we ought rather to distinguish two processes, one of preparation, which 
can indeed alter the state but may not be provided with a particular system to 
alter, the other of detection which determines whether there was in fact a system 
actually in that state. J.R. L. 


Masers. By Gorpon Trove. (London: Methuen, 1959.) [Pp.168.] 18s. 6d. 


A year or so ago the author was asked, by the Australian Department of Supply, 
to prepare a report on the state of developments in the maser field. With no 
comprehensive reviews available, and with many of the original papers not 
particularly easy to read, this was no light task. That Dr. Troup’s efforts were 
appreciated is shown by the fact that it was decided to publish the report as a 
book, and for this all of us who work in the field of masers have reason to thank 
the Australian authorities. 

The book gives a fairly full account of maser developments up till about the 
end of 1958, and is written for a reader who has no previous knowledge of the 
subject. A good deal of the first part is devoted to establishing the theory from 
quite basic ideas, and it is only towards the end that an account is given of the 
experimental achievements and potentialities. Throughout the emphasis is on 
the underlying physics, which is perhaps as well, for there are a number of small 
errors in the formal mathematics, which might otherwise be misleading. 

The publication of this volume, the first to be devoted to masers, is most 
welcome, and it can be recommended as an excellent introduction to the whole 


field. Kaw ELS: 


Atlas of y-Ray Spectra from Radiative Capture of Thermal Neutrons. By L. V. 
Grosnev, A. M. Demipov, V. N. Lutsenko, and V. J. PELEKHOv. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by J. B. Sykes. (London: Pergamon Press, 1959.) 
(Pp2198.]" 27. 

Tuts is an impressive and useful compilation of the available data up to January 

1958 on the y-ray spectra resulting from the capture of thermal neutrons. It 

has come at a time when the interest in this field, and the associated field of 

resonance neutron capture, is expanding. 

The book contains a short introduction reviewing the experimental investi- 
gations of the subject. This is followed by a table of stable isotopes containing 
relevant information on the target nuclei employed in these investigations. 

Such information includes thermal neutron capture cross sections, isotopic 

abundances, ground state spins and parities, half-lives of resulting isotopes and 

separation energies of the neutron in the product nucleus. 
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The main part of the book consists of graphs of y-ray spectra arranged in 
order of increasing atomic number. Associated with these graphs are tables 
presenting the energy and intensity of the observed y-rays, and in many cases 
there are y-transition diagrams for the compound nucleus formed. These have 
been constructed employing data from other nuclear reactions as well as from 
the y-ray work. The In values found from (d, p) reactions and other inferences 
concerning shell-model configurations of the levels are also included in the tran- 
sition diagrams. Two appendices deal with spectra of internal conversion 
electrons emitted in thermal neutron capture and y-rays from radioactivity 
appearing in y-ray spectra. There is a complete list of references. 

The English translation is competent. The tables and diagrams have been 
reproduced photographically for speed but this has been done a little indiscri- 
minately. It would have been pleasant to have seen the gross distortions on 
the diagram for Ca removed. Also, occasional parity signs have disappeared. 
The price is rather disturbing and banishes the book from its rightful place on 
the research worker’s desk to the library reference shelf. J. E. L. 


Solid State Physics. Volume 9. By F. Sxerrz and D. Turnspuxi (Editors). 
(New York: Academic Press Inc., 1959.) [Pp. 548.] $14.50. 


StupEnts of the physics of solids will by now have a clear idea of the general 
scope of this series, there is no need here, to solemnly advertise the contents of 
this volume; readers will already have left a standing order with their book- 
seller to purchase each volume as it appears. Suffice to say that it is the 
mixture as before. 

And an interesting mixture it is. Where else, for example, would we look 
for the latest information on the properties of metals in strong magnetic fields, 
on the phenomena of static electrification, or on the electronic structure of 
aromatic molecular crystals ? Where else can one find such a high standard of 
authoritative writing on such a wide variety of topics? For the working 
research man, these review articles, giving compact maps of the numerous 
bye-ways into which the subject has branches, are invaluable. 

Yet there is a general weakness, which only grows more obvious as the volumes 
continue to appear; the scope of the separate articles is too narrow, and there 
is no effort to connect them. We are not getting what we were promised in 
Volume I: “ broad elementary surveys that have particular value in orienting 
the advanced graduate student or investigator having little previous knowledge 
of the subject ”. This has several undesirable results. There is too big a gap 
left between the elementary books, which try to put ail of Solid State Physics 
into 500 pages, and the articles in these volumes. There is a tendency to omit 
any lengthy theoretical or mathematical arguments (for fear that they might 
use up all the pages, and leave no room for references to all the latest papers) so 
that the students has to go back again to the original papers for the complete 
proof of even the most elementary and well-agreed formulae. Sometimes there 
are separate articles on fields that overlap, so that the same general argument is 
repeated. Sometimes important topics fall between the narrow, hobby horses 
of two different authors. There is no general consolidation of knowledge, no 
definition of a corpus of well-established fact and theory to form a basis upon 
which to build the more speculative, fragmentary ideas which are the raw 
material of research. 

We are offered an impressive list of articles planned for future volumes. Let 
us hope that the editors will persuade some of these distinguished scholars to 
put aside their research for a while, turn down requests from other editors for 
three other review articles on the same subject, and contribute on a more heroic 
scale. Then we shall see, explicitly, how the subject has really grown since 
Professor Seitz set it out for us, in his Modern Theory of Solids, only 20 years ago. 
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Methods of Experimental Physics. Volume 6, Part A. Solid State Physics. 
Edited by K. Larx-Horovirz and Vivian A, Jonson. (Academic Press, 
Inc., 1959.) [Pp. 466.] 94s. 6d. 


Iv the foreword the general editor for this series states his aim to present in these 
volumes the important methods and general principles needed by experimental 
physicists together with references for further reading, and to include in the 
presentation indications of the limits of applicability and accuracy of each 
method. In this volume, dealing with preparation, structure, mechanical and 
thermal properties, the editors have largely succeeded in their appointed task. 
For experienced research workers, teachers and research students, it should 
provide a readily available source of information basic to the study of solid 
state physics. 

The coverage is comprehensive, including articles on preparation of single 
crystals, purification, detection of impurities, x-ray, electron and neutron 
diffraction, deformation and thermal properties, high pressure physics and a 
discussion of the available methods of observing dislocations. Where space 
limitations cause a somewhat superficial treatment (e.g. discussion of crystal 
plasticity is limited to 14 pages), the references are extensive. The writer could 
find only a few minor omissions, e.g. no mention is made of the Schultz/Berg- 
Barrett technique for studying crystal perfection. 

The volume is well presented with clear diagrams, and the short sections are 
easily readable and adequately indexed; it should find a place on the shelves of 
many reference libraries. 

Jeo datn db 


Methods of Experimental Physics. Volume 6, Part B. Edited by K. Larx- 
Horowitz and Viv1an A. Jonnson. (Academic Press Inc., 1959.) [Pp. 416.] 
$11.00. 


THIs is one in an ambitious series of seven volumes, designed to cover all the 
main fields of research in physics. It is devoted (like Volume 6, Part A) to solid 
state physics, and contains articles by a large number of different authors on 
electrical properties, galvanomagnetic and thermomagnetic effects, magnetic 
properties, optical properties, luminescence and photoelectric phenomena. The 
aim is to provide a thorough account of the experimental methods available in 
these areas, with more emphasis on the general principles involved than on mere 
gadgetry. On the whole this aim is achieved, and the research physicist 
planning to start work on one of the topics covered would find that to read the 
appropriate article here would save some days of hunting through the literature. 
Not all the articles, however, are sufficiently critical to help him much in 
choosing which is the best method for his purpose, and a few are couched in such 
general terms as to be almost useless. The book is to be recommended for 
libraries in research laboratories, but teachers and students of physics are likely 
to find it less valuable that the Foreword claims. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Lectures on the Theory of Elliptic Functions. By Harris HANCOCK. — (New 
York. Dover Publications Inc.) [Pp. 498.] Price $2.55. A reprint, in 
the Dover Edition, of the Ist edition, published in 1958. 


International Astronomical Union Symposium, No. 6: Electromagnetic Pheno- 
mena in Cosmical Physics. Stockholm, August 1956. By B. LEHNERT. 
(Cambridge: University Press) [Pp. 544.] Price 50s. 


Annual Review of Nuclear Science, Vol. 8. Edited by E. Szecre and others. 
(New York: Annual Reviews Inc.; 1958.) [Pp. 417.] $7.00. 


Guide to the Literature of Mathematics and Physics, 2nd edition. By NATHAN 
Grier Parke III. (New York: Dover Publications Inc.) [Pp. 436.] 
Price £1. A reprint, in the Dover Edition, of the 2nd edition, published in 
1958. 


Convex Surfaces: Interscience Tracts in Pure and Applied Mathematics, No. 6. 
By Herpert Busemann. (New York: Interscience Publishers Inc.) 
[Pp. 196.] Price 45s. 

Elasticity, Plasticity and Structure of Matter, 2nd edition. By Dr. R. Houwmk. 
(New York: Dover Publications Inc.) [Pp. 368.] Price £1. A reprint, in 
the Dover Edition, of the 2nd edition, published in 1958. 


Nuclear Spectroscopy Tables. By A. H. Wapstra, G. J. Nigeu and R. van 
LizsHout. (Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Co.) [Pp. 135.] 
Price 60s. 


The Plasma in a Magnetic Field. A Symposium on Magnetohydrodynamies. 
Edited by Rotr K. M. LanpsHorr. . (Stanford: University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) [Pp. 130.] Price 36s. 


Fundamentals of Advanced Missles. By RicHarp B. Dow. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall). [Pp. 567.] Price 94s. 

Colloque National de Magnetisme, Strasbourg July 1957. (Paris: Centre 
Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique.) [Pp. 336.] Price 4000 fr. 

The Design of Physics Research Laboratories. Institute of Physics symposium, 
London, 27 November 1957. (London: Chapman & Hall.) [Pp. 108.] 
Price 21s. 


Proceedings of the International Symposium on Transport Processes in Statistical 
Mechanics, Brussels, August 1956. Edited by I. Pricoctnr. (Interscience 
Publishers, Inc.) [Pp. 436.] Price 75s. 

Crystal Growth. Discussions of the Faraday Society, No. 5, 1949. (Reprinted 
by Butterworths Scientific Publications, 1959.) [Pp. 366.] Price 60s. 

The Fourier Integral. By N. Wiener. (New York: Dover Publications Inc.; 
London: Constable & Co.) [Pp. xi+201.] Price 12s. 

A Dictionary of Names Effects and Laws. By D. W. BauuentyNe and L. E. 
Waker. (London: Chapman & Hall.) [Pp. v+205.] Price 30s. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the views 
expressed by their correspondents. | 
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Intercrystalline cracking at fracture surface. Alloy A. Failed 80 000 cycles, 
+30 000 p.s.i. x 50. 
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Cracking along crystallographic planes. Alloy CG. Failed 112 000 cycles, 
+30 000 p.si. x 120. 
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Typical fatigue crack in alloys E, F, and G. x 100. 
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Possible two stages of crack formation in alloy D. Failed 186 000 cycles, 
+ 30 000 p.s.i. 
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Unetched section of alloy J showing cavities at site of slip striation shown in 
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A depleted region associated with a crack. 
+ 30 000 p.s.i. 
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Depletion in slip band regions. 
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Zones associated with the depleted bands. 
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Enlargement of fig. 11. »x 1000. 


T. L. JOHNSTON et al. Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 160. 
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MAGNESIUM OXIDE SODIUM CHLORIDE 


Appearance of sodium chloride and magnesium oxide crystals after impact at 
the temperatures shown. 


Fig. 4 


Cleavage surface of a AgCl single crystal having orientation number | impacted 
at liquid nitrogen temperature. 


T. L. JOHNSTON et al, Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 161. 


oe le yp 


Fracture surface of a notched AgCl single crystal of orientation number 1 
ae) 


impacted at 65°c. Note the ductile crack region and the lateral 
contraction at the base of the notch. 


Fig. 6 


Boundary region between the ductile crack surface and the cleavage surface 
in a AgCl single crystal impacted at room temperature. (x 330.) 


T. L. JOHNSTON et al. Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 162. 


Surface of ductile crack formed in a AgCl crystal impacted at 65°c. (x 40.) 


J. SILCOX and P. B. HIRSCH Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 163. 
Fig. 1 


0-5 
Dislocation loops Land small regions of strain (black spots) in neutron-irradiated 
copper (low dose) at low magnification. Total flux ~6-7 x 1027 n em-2 
Mag. x 52 500. 


J. SILCOX and P. B. HIRSCH Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 164. 


1000 A 
Dislocation loops L and small regions of strain 


(black spots) in neutron- 


irradiated copper (low dose) at high magnification. Total flux 
~6-7x10'%% nem. Mag. x 200 000. 


J, SILCOX and P, B, HIRSCH Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 165. 
Fig. 3 


ew (b) 
O dp 
(a) Annealed polycrystalline copper showing dislocations. Unirradiated. 
Mag. x 52 500 
(b) Annealed polycrystalline copper showing rare occurrence of spots observed 
occasionally. Unirradiated. Mag. x 52 500. 


J. SILCOX and P, B, HIRSCH Phil, Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 166. 
Fig. 4 


O5p 
Dislocation loops in neutron-irradiated copper 


(intermediate dose) at low 


magnification. Note the increase in loop size and density compared 
with fig. 1. Total flux ~5-6 x 1018ncm. Mag. x52 500. 


J. SILCOX and P. B. HIRSCH Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, PI. 167. 
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1000 & 
A high magnification micrograph of dislocation loops in neutron-irradiated 


copper (intermediate dose). Total flux ~5-6x10!8ncm-. Mag. 
x 200 000. 


J. SILCOX and P. B. HIRSCH Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 168. 


4 
1000 A 


A low magnification micrograph of cop 
Note the large dislocation loops in comparison with fig. 1. 
~wl1-4x1022nem. Mag. x90 000. 


per irradiated to a high total flux. 
Total flux 


J, SILCOX and P. B. HIRSCH Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 169. 


Copper, neutron irradiated to a high dose. Note the dislocation loops M 
showing double image contrast effects. Total flux ~1-4x 10291 ema: 
Mag. x 84 000. ’ 
Fig. 8 


AN dislocation’ network observed in copper neutron irradiated to a high dose 


J. SILCOX and P. B. HIRSCH Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, PI. 170. 
Fig. 9 


ee he (d) 
0-25 
(a) A typical area of a specimen annealed in bulk for 22 min at 350°c after 
irradiation (low dose). Total flux ~ 6-7 x 10" n cm™. Mag. x 104 000. 
(b) A typical area of a specimen annealed in bulk for 6 hours at 350°c after 
*adiation (low dose). ‘Total flux ~6-7 x10!’ n cm~, Mag. x 92 000. 


J. SILCOX and P. B. HIRSCH Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 171. 
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———— 
Tp 
(a) An area of an irradiated specimen (low dose) prior to annealing on the high 
temperature object stage. Total flux ~6-7x10!7ncm-. Mag. x33 000. 
(b) An area of the same specimen shown in fig. 10 (a) after 2 min. at 370°c on 
the high temperature object stage. Total flux ~6-7x10!™nem-. Mag. 
x 33 000. 


J. SILCOX and P. B. HIRSCH Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 172. 


[fic Baers 
10004 
The distribution of small regions of 
the lack of a marked denuded zone. Total flux ~6-:7x10!7 n ecm-. 
Mag. x107 000. 


train close to a grain boundary. Note 


J. SILCOX and?P..B. HIRSCH Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. t#3. 


(a) Dislocations observed in a specimen pulled ~3% after irradiation. The 
cusp-like nature of the dislocations at the points Z, suggest strongly that 
the dislocations are pinned at these points. Total flux ~ 6-7 x 10” n cm™. 


(b) In the interval between taking this micrograph and the previous one of fig. 12 (a) 
the dislocation XY shown on fig. 12 (a) was observed to blow out along a 
short section of its length until it met the foil surface. The last stage of the 
sequence is shown in this micrograph and shows the points A, B at which the 


dislocation is pinned, and the points, C, D, at which it has met the surface. 
Total firx ~6§7x*10!17 n em Mac x« 60 NNN. 
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